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INTRODUCTION. 

This  little  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools,  something  of 
our  country's  remarkable  growth,  its  developed  and 
undeveloped  resources  and  its  superior  advantages. 
Should  it  excite  in  the  young  a  greater  admiration 
and  love  for  their  fatherland,  the  authors'  hopes  will 
have  been  realized. 


The  World  as  Known  to  the 
Europeans  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 


OUR  FATHERLAND, 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  WORLD  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  living  in 
Europe  knew  very  little  concerning  the  earth  except 
that  part  of  it  just  about  them.  They  were  familiar 
with  those  coasts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  had  learned  something 
of  the  countries  of  Southern  Asia  — Persia  and  India — 
on  account  of  trading  with  those  countries,  but  they 
had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  America  and  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  strange  people. 

That  the  Europeans  ever  found  out  so  much 
about  the  world  as  they  have,  is  really  quite  TI  jnder- 
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ful,  because  in  the  old  days  there  were  no  steamboats 

rushing  over  the  oceans  in 
all  directions  as  there  are 
to-day,  nor  steam-cars  whiz- 
zing about  over  the  land. 

A  few  small  sailing  ves- 
sels, manned  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  sea  ex- 
cept that  part  of  it  lying 
close  to  the  continents,  crept 
along  the  coasts  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  of  plun- 
der. The  sailors  believed 
that  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shores  the  ocean  was 
peopled  with  horrible  mon- 
sters, that  giants  were  some- 
times to  be  found  swimming 
about  in  its  waters,  ready 
with  their  great  cruel  hands 
to  seize  upon  and  crush  in 
their  iron  grasp  the  little 
ships  that  were  so  bold  as  to 
dare  venture  out  upon  the 
sea.  and  that  islands  seen 

at   one  time  often   disappeared   and   could  never  be 
found  again. 


OUR    FATHERLAND. 


THE  HIDE  AND  SEEK  ISLANDS. 

They  used  to  talk  about  an  island  which  they 
called  Atlantis.  They  said  this  island  lay  far  to  the 
west,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  the  truth  is,  that 
ocean  was  so  named  from  this  island. 

Atlantis  was  said  to  be  a  most  lovely  island, 
with  high  mountains,  wide  rivers,  and  multitudes  of 
singing  birds.  Flowers  grew  everywhere  and  the 
weather  was  always  fair.  Diamonds  and  other 
precious  gems  could  be  picked  up  anywhere  about  the 
island,  and  Neptune,  the  sea-god,  had  a  most  beauti- 
ful palace  right  in  the  centre  of  it.  Best  of  all,  the 
people  who  lived  there  were  always  good  and  happy. 

But  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  ever  really 
saw  this  island.  Sometimes,  people,  as  they  stood  on 
the  western  shores  of  Europe,  thought  they  saw  it.  It 
lay  along  the  horizon  quite  plainly,  they  thought. 
-But  it  always  went  away  again.  And  sometimes  the 
sailors  thought  they  saw  it  too  ;  but  when  they  turned 
their  boats  towards  it,  lo  !  it  was  gone.  And  this  is 
the  way  it  played  hide-and-seek,  and  nobody  ever 
caught  it. 

There  was  a  good  man  who  lived  about  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Columbus,  a  man  so  good  that  he  was 
called  Saint  Brandon.  He  was  always  doing  good 
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to  people.  And  wl^en  he  heard  about  Atlantis,  he 
wanted  to  go  there  and  do  good  to  the  people.  So  he 
sailed  with  another  good  man  —  Saint  Malo.  But  of 
course  he  did  not  find  Atlantis,  though  he  found 
another  island,  which  was  ever  after  called  by  his  name 
—  the  island  of  Saint  Brandon. 


\ 


ANCIENT  SHIPS. 


But  the  droll  thing  is  that  nobody  could  ever  after 
find  that  island  of  Saint  Brandon  again.  A  great 
many  people  have  tried  to  find  it.  Even  as  late  as 
1721  a  ship  sailed  from  the  Island  of  Tenerifie  in 
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search  of  it.  For  the  people  of  the  Canary  Islands 
fancied  they  saw  it,  sometimes,  about  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  west.  And  it  is  said  that  even  to  this  day,  they 
sometimes  think  they  see  its  mountain-tops  above  the 
Atlantic  waves.  And  this  is  the  second  Hide-and-Seek 
Island. 

But  I  think  the  most  charming  of  all  the  stories 
about  the  Hide-and-Seek  islands  is  that  about  Bimini. 
It  was  said  that  on  this  island  there  was  a  Fountain  of 
Youth.  It  was  said  that  if  one  were  old,  with  gray 
hair  and  wrinkles,  and  faltering  step,  half  blind  and 
deaf,  as  the  old  often  are  —  if  such  an  one  were  dipped 
in  the  waters  of  this  fountain  he  would  be  young  once 
more,  with  bright  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  dancing 
feet.  Ah  !  that  was  something  worth  looking  for. 

You  must  remember  that  at  that  time  no  one 
knew  the  real  shape  of  the  earth ;  they  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  round,  but  supposed  it  to  be  a  flat  plane, 
with  the  ocean  lying  around  its  edges.  What  strange 
things  might  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
they  did  not  know. 

Can't  you  see  just  how  the  little  children,  in  those 
early  days,  would  go  down  to  the  shores,  and  look 
off  across  the  blue  waters,  wondering,  wondering 
in  their  childish  way,  just  as  their  fathers  wondered  in 
their  way,  what  lands  and  what  people  there  might  be 
so  far  out  across  the  ocean,  beyond  that  land  of  hazy 
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light  where  the  sky  seems  to  dip  down  and  meet  the 
waters?  They  had  heard  such  strange,  strange  stories 
of  giants  and  fierce  monsters  living  out  there  in  those 
waters  !  And  still  no  one  could  tell  how  much  of  all 
these  stories  was  false  and  how  much  was  true. 

No  one  could  believe  that  there  really  was  land 
out  there  so  far  away  ;  and  if  there  were  people  there, 
men  and  women  and  little  children,  how  ever  did  they 
get  there,  was  the  question  that  seemed  to  puzzle  all. 
It  was  all  a  great  wonder  to  them  —  as  great  a 
wonder  as  is  the  deep  blue  sky  to  us. 

But  here  and  there  some  sailor  would  come 
forward  and  say,  "I  believe  there  is  land  far  out 
beyond  that  belt  of  hazy  light."  Such  men,  however, 
were  laughed  at,  you  may  be  sure,  and  their  plans 
sneered  at  as  something  too  stupid  to  be  listened 
to  by  sensible  people. 
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BIRTH  AND  BOYHOOD  OF  COLUMBUS. 

About  the  year  1435,  a  little  boy  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Genoa,  in  Italy.  Genoa  is  a  lovely  city,  a 
city  of  palaces.  Behind  it  are  high,  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  in  front  of  it,  lying  at  its  feet,  is  the  blue, 
tideless  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  steep. 

In  1435,  when  this  little  boy  was  born,  Genoa 
was  not  only  a  lovely  city,  but  a  very  rich  one. 
It  had  a  great  many  ships,  which  sailed  to  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  that  is,  to  all  parts  of  the  world  that  the 
Genoese  knew  anything  about.  For  America  was 
then  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe.  They  did 
not  know  that  across  the  Atlantic  lay  this  big  continent 
of  ours.  They  knew  something  about  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies.  They  traded  with  the  East  Indies. 
But  they  brought  all  their  silks,  and  their  spices,  and 
other  precious  things  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
and  various  rivers,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They 
did  not  know  there  was  an  easier  way  to  get  there,  — 
by  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  south- 
ern point  of  Africa. 

They  did  not  dare  to  sail  very  far  south.  They 
noticed  that  it  grew  warmer  as  they  sailed  south,  and 
they  thought  if  they  kept  on  that,  by  and  by,  they 
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would  come  to  where  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would  boil ! 

But  as  T  said,  Genoa  was  then  a  very  rich  and 
lovely  city,  and  there  this  little  boy  was  born.  His 
name  was  Christofo  Colombo.  That  is  his  Italian 
name  ;  but  we  know  him  as  Christopher  Columlms,  the 
great  discoverer  of  America. 

Yes,  the  great  Columbus  was  once  a  wee  baby 
just  as  we  all  have  been,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  cried 
just  as  all  babies  do,  and  ate  and  slept,  and  cooed,  and 
kicked,  till,  by  and  by,  he  grew  into  a  big  boy  of  six. 
Though  the  parents  of  Columbus  were  poor,  they 
managed  to  give  him  a  good  education.  He  was 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  he  wrote  such  a  good 
hand,  Las  Casas  tells  us,  that  he  might  have  earned 
his  bread  by  writing.  Las  Casas  was  a  historian  Avho 
knew  all  about  that,  for  he  owned  some  of  Columbus' 
manuscripts. 

He  was  also  taught  arithmetic,  drawing  and 
designing,  and,  in  course  of  time,  grammar  and  Latin. 
But  the  study  he  seemed  to  enjoy  most  was  geography, 
and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  sea.  So  his  wise 
father  concluded  that  if  his  little  son  wished  to  follow 
a  maritime  life,  — that  is,  to  go  to  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  or  of  discovery,  he  must  be  properly  fitted 
for  it,  and  he  sent  him  to  the  famous  University  of 
Pa  via,  in  Lombardy. 
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We  do  not  know  exactly  how  old  Columbus 
was  when  he  came  back  from  Pavia  to  his  father's 
house  in  Genoa.  But  he  must  still  have  been  very 
young,  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  only 
fourteen  when  he  entered  upon  his  maritime  life. 


(h,icli  Square  w  190  m&j.\ 


[Latitude  and  Longitude  marked  in  border.} 

MAP  OF  ITALY. 


We  can  easily  imagine  that  this  wide-awake,  earnest 
boy  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  busy  wharves 
in  Genoa,  watching  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
richly-ladened,  queer  vessels  of  those  days,  and  talking 
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with  the  sailors  about  the  unknown  and  distant  coun- 
tries he  so  much  wished  to  see.  For  wharves  are 
very  fascinating  places  to  most  boys,  and  certainly 
must  have  been  to  one  so  fond  of  geography  as 
Columbus  was. 

In  1470  Columbus  went  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of 
Portugal. 

He  was  then  thirty-five,  but  his  hair  was  already 
white  with  care  and  trouble.  He  was  a  tall  and  dig- 
nified man,  courteous  to  every  one,  and  especially 
gentle  and  kind  in  his  own  household.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  a  quick  temper,  but  he  early  learned  to  con- 
trol that  quick  temper. 

He  married  and  settled  in  Lisbon.  The  father 
of  his  wife  had  been  a  distinguished  navigator,  and 
all  his  papers, — his  charts  and  the  journals  of  his 
voyages  —  were  given  to  Columbus. 

The  more  Columbus  read  and  studied,  the  more  he 
became  convinced  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  that 
by  sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic,  he  would  come  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  so  find  an  easier  way  of 
reaching  India.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  ocean  was 
so  large  as  it  is,  and  of  course  did  not  dream  that  there 
was  a  great  continent  like  America  lying  between  it 
and  Asia. 
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WHY  COLUMBUS  WISHED  TO  FIND  A  SHORTER 
ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 

India,  at  this  time  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  was  a 
country  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the 
merchants.  All  the  rare 
and  beautiful  things  were 
brought  from  thence  —  silks,  gold,  pearls,  ivory, 
diamonds  and  rare  woods. 

The  merchants  were  continually  passing,  with  their 
long  caravans  of  horses  and  camels.,  across  the  great 
deserts,  through  the  rough  mountain  passes,  over 
the  great  wide  plains,  to  and  fro  between  the  Euro- 
pean countries  and  this  great  storehouse  of  wealth, — 
India. 

You  see  at  once  that  this  manner  of  carrying  on 
trade  must  have  been  very  tiresome,  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous and  expensive.  There  were  the  fearful  sand- 
storms of  the  desert,  which  always  brought  such  suf- 
fering both  to  the  merchants  and  to  their  horses  and 
camels ;  then  there  were  the  dangerous  mountain 
gorges,  always  so  full  of  peril ;  and  the  hordes  of  rob- 
bers ready  always  to  seize  upon  any  richly-laden  cara- 
van. 
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These  merchants,  travelling  so  slowly  along  the 
great  plains,  guided  only  by  the  sun  and  by  the  stars, 
were  glad  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  company  as  well  as 
for  safety,  to  join  caravans  with  other  merchants  ;  and 
so,  had  you  seen  one  of  the  merchant  companies  in 
those  times,  you  would  have  found  all  sorts  of  people 


A  CARAVAN. 


—  Jews,  Arabs,  Spaniards  —  travelling  along  together, 
beguiling  the  time  with  wonderful  stories  each  of  his 
own  country,  exchanging  jewels  and  fine  cloths,  build- 
ing their  great  camp-fires,  and  pitching  their  hundreds 
of  little  tents  close  together. 

On  account   of  the   intense  heat  in  these  burning 
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deserts  of  sand,  the  caravans  travelled  but  little  by 
day.  It  was  at  night  that  the  journeying  was  done. 
When  the  sun  had  gone  down  out  of  sight,  a  trumpet 
sounded  to  tell  the  servants  to  be  ready  to  travel. 


HEAD   OF  ARABIAN  CAMEL. 


Then  the  tents  were  folded,  the  camels  loaded  with 
merchandise,  the  travellers  mounted  on  the  horses  — 
and  the  caravan  would  wind  slowly  across  the  desert, 
halting  and  spreading  out  the  great  tents  when  the 
sun's  rays  again  poured  down  its  heat  upon  them. 
Travelling  in  this  slow  manner  must  indeed  have 
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cost  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  labor,  and  provisions  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  the  merchants  ardently  desired 
to  find  a  shorter  way  to  India.  It  was  with  this  in 
view  that  Columbus  was  so  eager  to  find  if  the  earth 
were  really  round.  If  it  were,  then  of  course,  mer- 
chants would  have  only  to  sail  straight  out  from  the 
shores  of  Europe,  across  the  water  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  India.  Little  did  he  think  what  a  great  con- 
tinent lay  in  the  path  between  these  opposite  shores. 

The  longer  Columbus  thought  about  it,  the  longer 
he  consulted  his  maps  and  the  stars,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  grew  that  the  earth  must  be  round.  Then 
he  determined  to  go  out  for  himself  to  find  this  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  great  ocean. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  of  this  size  to  tell 
you  of  the  years  he  waited,  the  disappointments  and 
defeats  he  passed  through,  in  his  attempts  to  find  any- 
one who  had  faith  enough  in  him  to  give  him  ships  and 
a  crew  with  which  to  set  forth. 

"The  man  is  a  fool!"  said  the  people.  "Why, 
if  the  earth  were  round,  then  the  people  on  the 
other  side  would  be  walking  with  their  feet  up  and 
their  heads  down ,  like  flies  on  a  ceiling  !  " 

"Let  Columbus,  the  insane  philosopher,  take  a 
vessel  and  sail  away  by  himself;  the  country  would 
be  well  rid  of  him,"  said  others,  laughing;  "and 
when  his  vessel  begins  to  sail  down  the  side  of  the 
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great  round  earth  that  he  tells  us  about,  perhaps  he 
will  discover  an  India  that  he  has  not  dreamed  of." 

Columbus  asked  first  for  help  from  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  city  of  Genoa,  in  Italy.  "  Who  is 
this  man  that  comes  to  us  for  aid  ?  "  asked  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city.  "It  is  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  son  of  a  simple  wool-comber,"  answered  his 
officers. 

"  A  son  of  a  wool-comber  appealing  to  the  -  city  of 
Genoa  for  ships  !  "  cried  the  magistrate.  "  How  dare 
he  !  Let  him  be  dismissed  at  once." 

Then  Columbus  appealed  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but  the  King  of  Portugal  only  listened  to  his 
plans,  looked  at  his  maps,  and  tried  to  steal  his  knowl- 
edge to  use,  by  and  by,  for  himself. 

After  ten  long  years  of  waiting  and  working,  after 
ten  long  years  of  bitter  disappointment  and  cruel 
ridicule,  the  longed-for  aid  was  given  him.  "I  will 
aid  him,"  cried  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  deeply 
moved  by  his  story,  "  I  will  aid  him  if  I  sell  my  royal 
jewels  to  raise  the  gold  with  which  to  build  his  ships  ! " 

When  Queen  Isabella  made  up  her  mind,  it  was 
made  up  in  earnest.  Promptly  she  summoned  her 
advisers  and  told  them  what  she  was  resolved  to 
do.  And  in  a  short  time  Columbus  was  really  out 
upon  the  great  ocean,  bent  upon  his  long-dreamed-of 
voyage  around  the  world. 


THE  VOYAGE  AND  THE  DISCOVERY. 

The  port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia  was  the  place 
fixed  upon  from  which  to  fit  out  the  vessels.  There 
were  three  ;  the  Nina,  the  Pinta  and  the  Santa  Maria. 
Two  of  these  were  small,  of  a  kind  called  caravels. 
They  were  not  decked  over,  but  were  built  high  at 
either  end,  with  cabins  that  looked  like  houses  or 
castles. 

At  first,  Columbus  could  not  get  even  these  three 
small  vessels.  The  king  and  queen  had  ordered 
the  town  of  Palos  to  furnish  two  of  these  vessels. 
But  it  refused.  Nobody  was  willing  to  risk  a  vessel, 
and  nobody  was  willing  to  go  on  such  a  voyage.  But 
the  sovereigns  issued  a  second  order  to  have  ships 
seized,  and  masters  and  crews  forced  to  serve. 

Then  arose  a  great  hue  and  cry  in  Palos.  The 
most  dreadful  stories  were  told  about  those  unknown 
seas  and  lands  whither  they  were  to  sail.  The  people 
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of  Palos  went  from  house  to  house  and  talked  about 
it  just  as  people  now  talk  about  things. 

"O,"  said  the  women,  "if  our  husbands  and 
sons  go  they  will  never  come  back.  They  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  fearful  waves,  or  by  creatures 
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more  cruel  than  the  waves."     So,  you  may  see,  there 
was  a  great  outcry  about  the  voyage  in  Palos. 

One  navigator,  however,  who  lived  in  Palos, 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  man  of  courage,  said  he  was  ready 
to  go,  and  to  risk  both  himself  and  his  money.  He 
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thought  Columbus  would  come  out  all  right,  and 
would  find  the  country  he  was  going  to  seek.  So  he 
and  his  brother  furnished  one  vessel  and  part  of  the 
rest.  The  Santa  Maria,  the  largest  vessel,  and  the 
only  one  decked,  was  the  flag-ship,  and  Columbus 
himself  was  its  captain. 

Columbus  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
set  sail  fromPalos  with  the  Pinta,  the  Nina,  and  the 
Santa  Maria.  They  sailed  August,  1492,  and  the 
mothers,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  went  down 
to  the  wharves  to  bid  them  "  good-by  "  with  many  tears, 
for  they* never  expected  to  see  them  return. 

On  and  on  the  three  ships  sailed,  until  they  came 
within  the  influence  of  what  are  called  "Trade 
Winds."  The  soft  air  and  the  beautiful  skies  made 
them  think  of  their  beloved  Andalusia.  They  began 
to  see  patches  of  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers,  green, 
too,  as  if  it  had  not  been  long  since  they  were  washed 
down  into  the  ocean.  A  pretty  white  tropical  bird 
came  to  greet  them. 

The  crew  watched  eagerly  for  land.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  had  promised  to  the  man  who  first  dis- 
covered it,  a  pension  of  thirty  crowns.  On  the  18th 
Alonzo  Pinzon  thought  he  saw  land  at  the  north,  but 
it  proved  to  be  fog  on  the  horizon. 

The  sailors  began  to  grow  uneasy.  The  favor- 
able wind  that  had  borne  them  so  far  toward  the 
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west,  they  began  to  fear  would  not  allow  them  to  re- 
turn again.  On  the  20th,  however,  a  contrary  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  they  felt  better.  That  day  birds  flew 
about  the  vessel,  such  as  live  only  in  groves  and 
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orchards.      They  came  singing    in    the  morning  and 
went  away  at  night. 

Next    there    came    a    calm,    and    the    ocean    was 
covered  with    weeds  as    far  as   the   eye  could   reach. 
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The  men  were  frightened  again.  They  thought  they 
were  coming  upon  sunken  land,  where  the  vessels 
would  get  aground,  and  would  never  be  got  off  again, 
and  they  would  have  to  stay  there  and  die. 

The  calm  was  broken  by  a  great  swell  of  the 
ocean,  and  then  they  felt  better  again.  At  last,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  talk  seriously  of  a  mutiny  against 
Columbus.  "He  was  a  madman,"  they  said.  Some  of 
them  even  proposed  to  throw  him  into  the  sea  and 
then  return  to  Spain,  and  tell  the  king  and  queen 
that  he  had  tumbled  overboard  while  gazing  at  the 
stars  ! 

Columbus  knew  what  was  going  on,  but  he  spoke 
soothingly  to  the  men,  and  promised  a  doublet  of 
velvet  in  addition  to  the  thirty  crowns  to  whoever 
should  first  see  land. 

October  seventh,  Columbus  changed  his  course. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  sailed  directly  west.  But  he 
had  noticed  flocks  of  birds  coming  from  and  going 
back  to  the  southwest.  He  determined  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  those  birds.  On  the  evening  of  October 
eleventh  he  went  up  on  top  of  the  cabin  to  watch  for 
land.  There  had  been  many  signs  of  land  that  day  — 
a  branch  of  thorn  with  berries  on  it,  a  piece  of  a  tree, 
a  carved  staff.  How  eager,  how  anxious,  how  full  of 
1  io])c  was  Columbus  !  At  ten  o'clock  he  saw  a  light, 
ft  moved  from  side  to  side  and  up  and  down.  He 
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called  to  two  of  his  men  to  come  up  and  look. 
They,  too,  saw  the  light.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  welcome  signal  of 
land,  and  they  took  in  sail  and  lay  to,  waiting  for 
daylight. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
Columbus,  and  his  officers  and  crew  were  on  deck 
for  a  look  at  the  new-found  land.  And  a  beautiful 
land  it  was,  a  green  and  level  island,  covered  with 
trees  like  an  orchard  or  park.  The  date  of  its  discov- 
ery was  October  12,  1492. 

There  were  people  on  the  island,  a  dusky  people 
unlike  any  the  Spaniards  had  ever  seen.  As  soon  as 
Columbus  landed  he  knelt,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  success.  The  rest  knelt 
around  him. 

Then  he  arose  to  his  feet,  drew  his  sword,  and  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  He  named  this  island  San  Salvador. 

The  natives  watched  these  proceedings  with  curi- 
osity. Early  in  the  morning  they  had  seen  with  fear 
these  monsters  —  for  such  they  called  the  vessels 
—  hovering  on  their  huo-e  white  wines  about  their 

o  o  o 

island.  They  crowded  down  to  the  shore  to  get  a 
nearer  view.  But,  when  they  saw  the  boats  filled  with 
strange  beings  drawing  near,  they  fled  in  terror  to  the 
woods. 
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When  they  found,  however,  that  these  strange 
beings  did  not  follow  them,  but  went  quietly  about 
their  own  business,  they  took  courage,  and  came  out 
from  their  hiding-places  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  so  conii- 
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dent  did  they  become,  they  even  paddled  out  in  their 
little  birch  canoes,  or  more  often  still,  they  swam  out 
laden  with  presents  for  the  strange  men  in  the  great 
white  ships. 
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HOW  THIS  STRANGE  PEOPLE  RECEIVED  THE 
WHITE  MEN. 

So  the  white  man  came.  He  came  with  his  myste- 
rious ships  and  his  more  mysterious  implements  and 
arms,  with  his  prancing  horses,  with  his  greed  for 
gold  and  gain,  his  determination  for  dominion,  his 
proud  and  overbearing  nature,  his  manhood-des- 
troying drink,  and  his  love  of  barter. 

Along  the  narrow  trails  that  skirted  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  and  stretched  far  away  into  the  back 
country,  or  over  the  gleaming  water-ways  that  bore 
the  frail  canoe,  there  sped  with  ever-increasing  force 
the  startling  reports  of  the  coming  of  the  canoes  with 
wings,  the  men  with  white  faces  and  invulnerable 
bodies,  the  strange  animals — neither  dog  nor  deer  — 
upon  which  the  pale-faced  chieftains  rode,  the  black- 
frocked  medicine  men,  the  wooden  cross,  and  the 
tubes  that  shot  out  lightning. 

Around  the  fire-pit  in  lodge  and  council  house, 
from  tribe  to  tribe  the  marvellous  stories  ran,  the 
strange  tidings  were  told  and  retold,  discussed  and 
pondered  upon,  and  the  mysterious  visitors  were 
reckoned  as  white  spirits  sent  from  the  far-distant 
shores  of  Che-ba-hu-nah,  the  Land  of  Souls. 

So,  with  extravagant   demonstrations    of  welcome, 
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with  presents  of  maize  and  fish  and  fruits,  and,  often, 
with  offerings  as  sacrifices  to  please  their  strange, 
mysterious  visitors,  the  Indians  of  the  North 
American  coast,  from  Yucatan  to  Labrador,  gave  to 
the  first  of  the  navigators  a  cordial,  hearty  and 
helpful  welcome.  There  does  not  appear  a  single 
exception  to  this  generous  Indian  hospitality  in  the 
whole  story  of  early  American  discovery. 

But  this  record  of  friendship  was  soon  to  be  changed, 
and  by  the  very  men  who  should  have  preserved 
it.  All  too  speedily  the  trustful  and  superstitious 
Indians  found  these  white  messengers  to  be  but  mortal 
men,  and  very  bad  ones  at  that. 

Received  as  gods,  the  white  men  proved  to  be 
devils ;  welcomed  with  overflowing  hospitality,  they 
repaid  it  with  deceit  and  theft.  In  the  year  1494, 
Columbus,  cruising  among  the  islands  of  the  West 
India  group,  sent  home  to  Spain  twelve  ships  laden 
with  captive  Indians  as  slaves. 

In  1494  young  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  two  ship- 
loads of  English  convicts,  skirted  the  North  American 
coast  from  Newfoundland  south  to  New  York  harbor 
and  Cape  Hatteras.  The  expedition  proved  a  failure, 
and,  lacking  in  both  sailors  and  provisions,  it  turned 
toward  England,  carrying  nothing  homeward  but  the 
memory  of  hardships  and  a  number  of  kidnapped 
Indians,  stolen  for  slaves. 

In  1500  a  Spaniard,  sailing  along  seven  hundred 
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miles  of  the  northeasterly  American  coast,  found  the 
people  "well  made,  intelligent  and  modest,"  living 
in  wooden  houses  and  "admirably  calculated  for 
labor."  He  kidnapped  fifty-seven  of  these  hospitable 
natives  for  slaves,  and  the  name  of  that  northerly 
coast  is  to-day  a  lasting  monument  of  the  white  man's 
treachery  —  Terra  de  Labrador,  the  "land  of  labor- 
ers." 

And  thus,  in  almost  every  year  succeeding  the 
days  of  these  first  navigators,  was  their  evil  ex- 
ample followed.  The  European  adventurers  sought 
with  never-flagging  zeal  the  coasts  of .  the  Southern 
United  States,  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the 
islands  of  the  Spanish  Main,  impelled  by  two  desires  — 
the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  capture  of  Indians  for 
slaves.  Wherever  along  those  tropic  shores  an  Indian 
tribe  was  found  or  an  Indian  lodge  looked  out  toward 
the  sea,  came,  with  blood-hound  and  with  lash,  with 
gun  and  spear,  the  pitiless  man-hunters. 

Within  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  first  landing 
of  Columbus,  the  islands  comprising  the  West  India 
group  were  almost  depopulated  of  their  native  in- 
habitants. 

Even  the  most  trusting  native,  will,  through  ill- 
usage  and  bad-faith,  grow  suspicious  and  revengeful. 
The  southern  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  thus  fool- 
ishly illtreated,  much  more  gentle  than  their  breth- 
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ren  of  the  North,  turned  at  last  upon  their  tormenters. 
"Where  once  the  Indians  were  like  sheep,"  wrote  Bal- 
boa, "  they  have  now  become  like  fierce  lions,  and 
have  acquired  so  much  daring,  that  where  formerly  they 
were  accustomed  to  come  out  to  the  paths  with  pres- 
ents to  the  Christians,  now  they  come  out  and  kill 
them ;  and  this  has  been  on  account  of  the  bad  things 
which  the  captains  who  went  into  their  country 
have  done  to  them." 
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The    first    discoverers 
believing     the    land     to 
be    India,     called    these 
native    Americans  "Ind- 
ians," and  the  name  has 
since    been    applied     to 
them  more  than   to   the 
East  India  tribes.      They  were  also 
called    "red  men"  from   their   red- 
dish-brown     color,     in     distinction 
from  the  whites  or  "pale-faces,"  as  the 
Indians  called  the  Europeans. 

These  savages  had  no  manufactures  ; 
cultivated  only  a  few  patches  of  maize,  or  Indian 
corn ;  wore  skins  for  clothing,  and  shoes  or  moc- 
casins of  soft  buckskin.  They  soon  began  to  trade 
with  the  early  settlers  for  blankets,  beads,  etc.  ; 
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and  henceforth  the  Indian  costume,  which  has 
become  traditional,  consisted  of  a  blanket  wrapped 
about  the  body,  moccasins  embroidered  with  many 
colored  beads,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  fringes, 
and  beads  for  both  arms  and  legs.  The  straight, 
coarse,  black  hair  of  the  men  was  closely  shaved, 
except  one  lock  on  the  top  of  the  head,  left  as 
a  point  of  honor,  for  the  convenience  of  scalping,  or 
cutting  off  the  scalp  from  the  top  of  the  head,  in  war- 
fare. This  lock  was  usually  tied  up  with  a  bunch  of 
feathers.  The  women  wore  their  hair  hanging  loose 
over  the  shoulders  or  braided  with  various  ornaments  ; 
and,  instead  of  a  blanket,  sometimes  wore  a  dark  pet- 
ticoat adorned  with  beads  or  fringes. 

The  Indian  dwellings  were  small,  pointed  huts,  or 
wigwams,  made  tent-like,  of  bark  or  mats  stretched 
over  branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground.  As  with 
all  savages,  the  women  were  drudges ;  they  hoed  the 
corn  and  carried  burdens  ;  the  only  occupations  of  the 
men  were  hunting  and  warfare.  The  killing  of  the 
first  deer  was  an  event  to  the  Indian  youth,  and  he 
impatiently  awaited  the  first  war-path  and  the  first 
scalp,  which  would  confirm  him  in  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood, and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  warriors. 

A  chief  was  honored  according  to  his  age  and 
experience,  and  the  number  of  scalps  boastfully  hang- 
ing at  his  belt,  or  upon  the  pole  of  his  wigwam.  The 
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weapons  of  the  Indians  were,  bows  and  arrows,  headed 
with  flint  or  stone  points,  roughly  chipped  out  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  tomahawk,  or  hatchet  of  stone, 
which  was  hurled  with  great  skill  at  the  head  of 
a  foe.  Those  tribes  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
Europeans  soon  obtained  firearms,  andiron  tomahawks 
instead  of  those  they  had  rudely  hewn  out  of  stone. 
They  never  attacked  their  enemies  in  large  numbers, 
but,  dispersing  through  the  woods,  shot  from  behind 
trees  or  bushes,  often  creeping  stealthily  into  the  very 
camp  of  the  enemy.  When  on  a  war-path  they  usu- 
ally painted  their  skins  in  various  colors  and  devices, 
and  warriors  of  different  tribes  were  known  by  the 
fashion  of  their  paint,  as  more  civilized  soldiers  are 
by  their  uniforms. 

Forest  life  gave  these  people  keen  sight  and  hearing, 
quick  perception,  and  a  soft,  sure  step ;  and  with 
unerring  certainty,  they  followed  the  faintest  trail 
of  friend  or  foe  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
pathless  woods.  They  were  taught  from  infancy  to 
endure  pain  without  a  murmur,  to  suppress  all  signs 
of  emotion,  and  to  suffer  torture  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  the  face.  To  show  no  surprise,  to  be 
perfectly  calm  in  joy  or  sorrow,  was  to  support 
worthily  the  dignity  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

These  savages,  though  ignorant,  cruel,  and  treacher- 
ous, were  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  dignity  and 
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courtesy  of  manner,  and  were  highly  poetic  in  their 
language  and  perceptions.  They  often  used  pleasing 
or  striking  comparisons,  and  names  were  given  from 
some  conspicuous  quality,  or  some  fancied  resem- 
blance, as  Hawkeye,  Great  Serpent,  Drooping  Lily, 
Laughing  Water.  They  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit, 
who  was  pleased  when  they  did  right,  and  displeased 
when  they  did  wrong ;  and  in  a  "  happy  hunting 
ground"  hereafter,  where  brave  warriors  would  be 
received  after  death. 

Such  were  the  people  inhabiting  the  continent 
when  the  Europeans  arrived.  At  first  they  seemed 
inclined  to  be  friendly  with  the  whites,  and  often 
supplied  them  with  corn ;  but,  again  and  again,  they 
suffered  injustice  or  abuse  from  rude,  reckless  ad- 
venturers belonging  to  the  settlements,  and,  as  it  was 
not  in  their  nature  to  forget  or  forgive  an  injury,  they 
retaliated.  Here  one  man  was  killed  by  them,  and 
there  another ;  exploring  parties  were  taken  prisoners  ; 
women  and  children  were  massacred  in  the  colonies ; 
and  at  last  there  was  almost  constant  enmity  between 
the  races.  The  colonists  ploughed  their  fields  and 
planted  their  grain  with  muskets  by  their  side,  while 
guards  were  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  the  crafty 
foe.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  bullet  might  at 
any  moment  whistle  by  their  heads,  or  the  eye  of  u 
savage  glare  upon  them  from  the  nearest  thicket. 
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The  mother,  rocking  her  child  by  the  fireside,  looked 
up  to  find  a  painted  warrior  with  uplifted  tomahawk  in 
the  doorway ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  burning 
village  were  scalped  as  they  fled  at  midnight  from  the 
flames. 

As  the  colonies  prospered,  more  white  men  came 
from  the  Old  World,  sometimes  buying  land  from  the 
Indians,  sometimes  taking  it  as  their  right ;  and,  as 
the  red  men  saw  themselves  driven  from  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  their  forests  cleared  by  the  axe  of  the 
"pale  face,"  their  fear  and  dislike  grew  into  bitter 
hatred.  Councils  of  war  were  held,  leagues  were  made 
among  the  tribes,  and  the  warfare  became  terrible. 
But  resistance  was  vain ;  and  weakened  by  quarrels 
and  jealousies  among  themselves,  they  decreased 
rapidly  in  number.  The  Pequods,  Mohegans,  and 
other  tribes  famous  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies 
soon  perished,  and,  as  the  settlers  advanced  west- 
ward, the  natives  retreated  before  them. 
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THE  INDIAN  CHILD. 

The  Indian  baby's  first  lesson  was  one  of  en- 
durance. Strapped  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  the  little 
papoose  took  his  first  views  of  life  from  this  painful 
posture,  suspended  from  a  tree  or  secured  to  the  back 
of  his  hard-working  mother. 

But  though  endurance  was  a  precept  early  in- 
stilled, the  little  red  baby  was  as  fondly  nursed  as  the 
petted  darling  of  many  a  civilized  home  is  to-day.  Its 
hard  cradle-board  was  made  comfortable  with  softly 
dressed  buckskin,  or  fragrant  with  abed  of  sweet  grass 
and  ribbons  of  the  bark  of  bass  or  linden  trees. 
The  finest  bead-work  that  the  mother  could  make,  or 
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the  most  prettily  plaited  reed-splints  and  grass  that  she 
could  braid,  decorated  her  baby's  bed,  and  over  and 
over  again  she  sang  the  little  one  to  sleep  with  her 
monotonous  but  rhythmical  lullaby. 

4 1  Swinging,  swinging, 

Lullaby ; 

Sleep,  little  daughter,  sleep. 
'Tis  your  mother  watching  by, 
Swinging,  swinging,  she  will  keep ; 
Little  daughter, 
Lullaby." 

Up  to  two  years  of  age  the  Indian  baby  was 
kept  lashed  to  the  unyielding  board,  which  was  alike 
carriage  and  cradle.  Once  a  day  its  cords  were 
loosed,  and  it  was  allowed  to  play  and  roll  upon  a 
blanket  or  the  grass.  When  the  mother  was  busy  the 
board,  baby  and  all,  was  hung  upon  the  most  conven- 
ient tree  or  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  lodge. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  relates  that  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  being  one  day  near  old  Fort 
Casper  on  the  River  Platte,  he  paused  to  kneel  and 
drink  from  a  stream  he  was  crossing.  "Sud- 
denly," he  says,  "my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  suc- 
cession of  queer,  cooing,  snuffling  sounds  that  caused 
me  to  peer  curiously  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  sur- 
rounding birch  and  poplar  thicket.  Here  I  discovered, 
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to  the  right  and  just  above  me,  five  pappooses  slung 
to  the  trees,  all  alone  in  their  glory,  amusing  them- 
selves by  winking  and  staring  at  one  another,  appar- 
ently as  happy  as  clams  at  high  water.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  their  serenity,  they  caught  sight  of  the 
pale-face,  and  with  one  accord,  began  to  howl  in  dis- 
mal and  terrified  accents,  so  that  in  less  than  a  minute 
six  or  seven  squaws  came  crashing  through  the  under- 
brush to  the  rescue.  Happy  mothers  !  It  was  not  as 
they  had  feared,  a  bear,  and  the  tempest  was  quelled 
at  once." 

At  two  years  of  age,  as  has  been  said,  the  child 
was  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  its  uncomfort- 
able cradle  and,  according  as  it  was  boy  or  girl,  its 
real  education  began. 

Even  at  this  early  age  the  difference  in  treat- 
ment accorded  the  sexes  was  noticeable.  For,  follow- 
ing the  customs  of  their  race,  which  regarded  the  boy 
as  the  future  warrior  and  the  girl  as  the  future  drudge, 
all  the  training  of  the  one  and  all  the  duties  of  the 
other  lay  in  the  customary  course. 

When  she  was  four  or  five  years  old,  the  Ind- 
ian girl  was  taught  to  go  for  wood,  etc.  When  she 
was  about  eight  years  of  age  she  learned  how  to  make 
up  a  pack  and  began  to  carry  a  small  one  on  her 
back.  As  she  grew  older  she  learned  to  cut  wood,  to 
cultivate  corn,  and  other  branches  of  the  Indian 
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woman's  work.  This  education  in  labor,  however, 
seems  never  to  have  soured  the  disposition  of  the  lit- 
tle red-skinned  maid,  for  she  maintained  the  most 
affectionate  regard  for  her  mother  and  other  kindred. 


INDIAN  GIKL. 


From  the  Indian  boy's  earliest  years,  his  train- 
ing was  such  as  to  fit  him  for  a  future  warrior.  Al- 
though allowed  to  run  wild  and  to  be  spared  anything 
th»i  seemed  like  labor  or  work,  he  learned  to  swim, 
to  run,  to  jump  and  to  wrestle.  Some  of  the  southern 
tribes  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  master  of  gymnastics 
to  look  after  the  physical  development  of  their  youth. 
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At  an  early  age,  too,  the  boy  was  put  to  archery  prac- 
tice, shooting  with  blunted  arrows  at  a  target  of  hay, 
bunched  at  the  top  of  a  stick,  or  at  the  birds  that 
swarmed  about  his  forest  and  prairie  home. 


THE  INDIAN  HOME. 


The  boys  had  their  ball  games,  both  "  shinny " 
and  foot-ball, 'as  well  as  a  peculiar  game  of  base-ball; 
they  flew  their  kites  of  fish-bladders,  spun  their  tee- 
totums, played  at  tag  and  hide-and-seek,  blind-man's- 
buff  and  hunt-the-slipper.  The  girls,  though  brought 
up  to  work  long  and  hard,  while  the  boys  were  free  to 
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go  and  come  as  they  chose,  still  enjoyed  their  dolls  in 
such  leisure  hours  as  they  had,  and  though  girls  and 
boys  rarely  played  together,  both  sexes  were  just  as 

fond  of  making  mud-pies  as    are    the  little  folks    of 

% 
our  day. 

One  word  indeed  in  the  Omaha  dialect  comes  from 
this  childish  disposition  to  play  in  the  mud.  It  is  the 
verb  tigaxe,  meaning  to  make  dirt  lodges,  and  having, 
hence,  the  broader  significance  to  play  games. 

When  the  boy  was  about  seven  years  old  his 
first  fast  was  imposed  —  an  all  day's  watch  upon  some 
high  or  exposed  point ;  here ,  smeared  with  white  clay, 
he  kept,  like  the  boyish  squires  of  the  knightly  days, 
a  sort  of  vigil,  filled  with  continual  calls  upon  Ms 
selected  manitou  to  make  him  a  great  man  —  a  war- 
rior. These  fasts  increased  in  length  and  intensity 
with  the  lad's  years  until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
when,  after  a  five  days'  fast,  the  troubled  dreams  of 
hunger  would  reveal  to  him  some  bird,  beast  or  rep- 
tile which  was  to  be  esteemed  his  "  medicine  "  —  his 
mysterious  protector  through  life. 
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THE  INDIAN  CHARACTER. 

The  following  stories  tell  us  something  of  the 
character  of  the  Indian  before  he  was  debased  by  the 
white  man's  vices,  weakened  by  his  rum,  and  made 
hostile  by  his  treachery. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  inter-tribal  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  little  son  of  a  famous  Ojibwa}> 
chief  was  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Foxes,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Duluth.  The 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  the  father,  who  knew  at 
once  what  fate  was  in  store  for  his  boy.  At  once  and 
alone  he  followed  the  trail  of  the  victorious  Foxes, 
and  reached  their  village  as  the  fatal  fire  was  being 
kindled.  Without  hesitation  the  old  chief  walked 
boldly  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  "My  little  son, 
whom  you  are  about  to  burn  with  fire,"  he  said  to  the 
hostile  warriors  who  knew  him  only  too  well,  "has 
seen  but  few  winters ;  his  tender  feet  have  never 
trodden  the  war-path.  He  has  never  injured  you. 
But  the  hairs  of  my  head  are  white  with  many  winters, 
and  over  the  graves  of  my  relatives  I  have  hung  many 
scalps,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  heads  of  the 
Foxes.  My  death  is  worth  something  to  you.  Let 
me  therefore  take  the  place  of  my  child;  that  he  may 
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return  to  his  people."  The  offered  substitution  was 
accepted.  The  boy  was  carried  back  to  his  tribe,  and 
the  loving  father,  without  a  groan,  met  his  death  amid 
the  fagots  which  had  been  set  alight  for  his  son. 

The  Iroquois  traditions  tell  of  a  Seneca  lad, 
who,  while  but  a  little  fellow,  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Illinois.  The  boy  knew  what  to  expect,  but  braced 
himself  to  meet  his  fate  and  prove  the  value  of  his  Sen- 
eca blood.  "  If  he  can  live  through  our  tortures," 
said  the  Illinois  chief,  "he  shall  become  an  Illinois." 

They  held  him  barefoot  upon  the  coals  of  the 
council  fire,  until  his  feet  were  a  mass  of  blisters. 
Then,  with  fish-bone  needles,  they  pierced  the  blisters, 
filled  them  with  sharp  flint  stones,  and  bade  the  little 
fellow  run  the  gauntlet  for  twenty  yards,  between  two 
rows  of  warriors  armed  with  thorn-brier  branches. 

"His  agony  was  intense,"  says  the  story,  "but 
up  in  his  heart  rose  the  memory  of  his  tribe."  He 
ran  the  fearful  race  and,  passing  the  goal,  darted  into 
the  "Long  House,"  and  paused  not  until  he  sank 
almost  fainting  upon  the  place  of  honor — the  wild-cat 
skin  that  marked  the  seat  of  the  chief. 

"  Good  !  "  cried  the  Illinois  ;  "  he  has  the  stuff  for 
a  warrior  in  him." 

Again  they  bound  him  to  the  stake,  tortured 
him  with  fire,  and  then,  cutting  his  thongs,  put  him 
to  the  final  test  by  holding  him  beneath  the  cold  water 
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of  the  drinking  spring,  again  and  again,  until  he  was 
well  nigh  strangled.  And  still  neither  complaint  nor 
moan  came  from  the  brave-hearted  lad. 

But  when  the  test  was  complete,  the  watching 
warriors  gave  a  shout  of  approval. 

"He  will  make  a  warrior,"  they  cried.  "  Hence- 
forth he  shall  be  an  Illinois." 
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Then  they  adopted  him  into  their  tribe ;  they 
re-named  him  Ga-geh-djo-na,  and  raised  him  up  to  be  a 
chief.  "  And  as  the  years  passed  on,"  says  the  story, 
"  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  feats  as  a  hunter,  and 
his  strength  and  endurance  were  by-words  among  the 
Illinois." 
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In  one  of  the  pitiless  massacres  by  which  the 
Pequot  Indians  were  reduced  to  submission  by  our 
"  heroic  ancestors  "  a  certain  portion  of  them  in  a  lofty 
contempt  of  death  were,  says  the  old  record,  "killed 
in  the  swamp  like  sullen  dogs  who  would  rather,  in 
their  self-willedness  and  madness,  sit  still  and  be  shot 
through  or  cut  to  pieces,  than  to  beg  for  mercy."  A 
writer  of  seventy  years  ago,  commenting  on  this  scrap 
of  history,  says  :  "  When  the  Goths  laid  waste  the  city 
of  Rome,  they  found  the  nobles  clothed  in  their  robes 
and  seated  with  stern  tranquillity  in  their  curule 
chairs  ;  in  this  manner  they  suffered  death  without  an 
attempt  at  supplication  or  resistance.  Such  conduct 
in  them  was  applauded  as  noble  and  magnanimous ; 
in  the  hapless  Indian  it  was  reviled  as  obstinate  and 
sullen." 

"The  red  men  knew  nothing  of  trouble,"  said  the 
Seneca,  commonly  called  Red  Jacket,  inpne  of  those 
masterly  speeches  that  showed  him  to  be  at  once  an  ora- 
tor and  a  philosopher,  "  until  it  came  from  the  white 
man.  As  soon  as  they  crossed  the  great  waters  they 
wanted  our  country,  and  in  return  have  always  been 
ready  to  teach  us  how  to  quarrel  about  their  religion. 
The  things  they  tell  us  we  do  not  understand,  and  the 
light  they  give  us  makes  the  straight  and  plain  path 
trod  by  our  fathers  dark  and  dreary." 

"It   is  of  the    old   times  I   am    speaking   to  thee," 
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an  4  old  Ojibway  woman  explained  to  Johann 
Kohl,  the  German  traveller  and  explorer,  "the 
very,  very  old,  when  there  were  no  white  men 
at  all  in  the  country.  Then  the  Indians  were  much 
better  than  at  this  hour.  They  were  healthier  and 
stronger.  They  lived  long  and  became  very  old. 
They  could  all  fast  much  longer.  Hence  they  had 
better  dreams.  They  dreamed  of  none  but  good  and 
excellent  things,  of  hero  deeds  and  the  chase,  of  bears 
and  stags  and  caribous,  and  other  great  and  grand 
hunting  animals ;  and  when  he  dreamed,  the  Indian 
knew  exactly  where  those  animals  could  be  found. 
He  made  no  mistake.  .  .  .  But  now,"  she  added 
sadly,  "their  strength  is  broken  and  they  have  lost 
their  memory.  Their  tribes  have  melted  away,  their 
chiefs  have  no  voice  in  the  council.  Their  wise  men 
and  priests  have  no  longer  good  dreams,  and  the  old 
squaws  forget  their  good  stories  and  fables." 
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THE  CENTURY  OF  EXPLORATIONS. 

When  these  first  explorers  returned  to  Europe  with 
their  wonderful  stories  of  discovery,  and  of  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver  believed  to  be  hidden  away 
in  the  new  land,  a  great  excitement  spread  over  the 
country.  Sailors  were  as  eager  now  to  be  sent  across 
the  ocean  as  they  had  once  been  afraid  ;  the  merchants 
forgot  their  sneers,  and  tried  each  one  to  be  first  to 
send  a  vessel  to  the  gold-country ;  and  all  the  people 
united  in  praises  of  the  wise  Columbus,  who  had  found 
the  way  across  the  sea,  and  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
dared  to  sail  away  with  him.  The  Spaniards,  eager  to 
hold  their  possessions  of  these  new  lands  and  new 
treasures,  sent  out  more  expeditions,  established  col- 
onies in  the  West  Indies,  guarded  the  harbors,  ex- 
plored the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
claimed  the  whole  country  as  their  own. 

The  English,  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  determined 
to  have  a  share  in  the  great  new  discovery,  began  also 
to  send  out  vessels. 

Voyaging  on  the  Atlantic  was  not  then  what  it  is 
no\v,  when  the  routes  have  been  so  clearly  marked 
out,  the  courses  of  the  currents  understood,  and  the 
various  islands  so  exactly  located.  Then,  too,  the 
vessels  of  those  days  were  small,  and  not  strongly 
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built ;  supplies  were  scarce ;  sailors  knew  little  of 
latitude  or  longitude  or  the  uses  of  the  compass.  One 
after  another,  the  adventurers  touched  upon  the  At- 
lantic shores,  —  now  upon  the  bare  rocks  of  Labrador, 
now  on  the  icy  banks  of  the  northern  seas.  Many 
were  the  vessels  that  in  these  days  were  lost  at  sea, 
and  many  were  the  brave  sailors  who,  stranded  upon 
this  unknown  shore,  perished  with  hunger  and  cold. 
From  all  these  causes,  colonization  of  the  New  World 
progressed  very  slowly,  and  a  whole  century  passed  by 
before  any  permanent  settlement  was  made.  But  the 
way  had  been  opened ;  and  here  and  there  along  the 
coast  stood  landmarks  which,  by  and  by,  should  mark 
the  site  for  homes  of  European  colonists. 


PART   II. 


THE  CENTURY  OF  COLONIZATION. 


English  Settlements. 

Although  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  found 
only  one  settlement  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States — that  at  St.  Augustine  in  Florida 
—  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  Atlantic 
sea-board,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  was  settled. 
More  than  this,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi 
had  several  fur-trading  posts  and  a  few  settlements  of 
colonists.  So  that  we  may  truly  speak  of  this  century 
as  the  "century  of  settlements." 

The  principal  colonies  were  made  up  of  English 
people.  There  was  the  one  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
settled  in  1607 ,  and  another  at  Plymouth,  Mass. ,  settled 
in  1620.  The  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  had  come  in  be- 
tween these  two  colonies,  and  had  taken  possession  of 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.     The  English 
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king  refused  to  allow  these  to  take  possession  of  this 
soil  in  the  name  of  their  country,  and  so  they  came 
under  the  general  control  of  England.  From  this 
time  the  English  held  the  coast  from  Canada  to  Flor- 
ida, and,  not  many  years  later,  settled  a  colony  as  far 
touth  as  Georgia. 


GIA\ 


The  thirteen  States,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween Maine  and  Florida,  including  also  Pennsylvania, 
are  the  thirteen  original  colonies  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  now  as  the  "  Old  Thirteen." 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find 
these  colonies  peopled  with  industrious,  intelligent, 
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well-meaning  men  and  women,  who  have  come,  not  to 
search  for  gold  and  silver,  but  to  make  for  themselves 
homes.  The  hard  days  of  colonization  are  over ;  the 
suffering,  the  dangers,  the  bitter  struggles  are  past,  and 
the  good  people  are  rewarded  with  their  pleasant 
homes,  their  thriving  towns,  and  their  rich  harvests. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  growing,  and  altogether  the 
colonies  are  coming  to  be  of  no  little  importance  to 
the  mother  country. 


THE  OLD  THIRTEEN. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  hundred  years, — 

A  pageant  of  the  olden  time  appears, 

Let  the  historic  muse  her  aid  supply, 

To  note  and  name  each  form  that  passes  by. 

Here  come  the  old  original  Thirteen ! 

Sir  Walter  ushers  in  the  Virgin  Queen  ; 

Catholic  Mary  follows  her,  whose  land 

Smiles  on  soft  Chesapeake  from  either  strand ; 

Then  Georgia,  with  the  sisters  Caroline, — 

One  the  palmetto  wears,  and  one  the  pine ; 

Next,  she  who  ascertained  the  rights  of  men, 

Not  by  the  sword  but  by  the  word  of  Penn, — 

The  friendly  language  hers,  of  "  thee"  and  "  thou;" 

Then,  she  whose  mother  was  a  thrifty  vrouw, — 
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Mother  herself  of  friendly  children  now ; 

And,  sitting  at  her  feet,  the  sisters  twain, — 

Two  smaller  links  in  the  Atlantic  chain, 

They,  through  those  long,  dark  winters,  drear  and  dire, 

Watched  with  our  Fabius  round  the  bivouac  fire  ; 

Comes  the  free  mountain  maid,  in  white  and  green  ; 

One  guards  the  Charter  Oak  with  lofty  mien  ; 

And  lo  !   in  the  plain  beauty  once  she  wore, 

The  pilgrim  mother  from  the  Bay  State  shore ; 

And  last,  not  least,  is  Little  Rhody  seen, 

With  face  turned  heavenward,  steadfast  and  serene, — 

She  on  her  anchor,  Hope,  leans,  and  will  ever  lean. 

—  CHARLES  TIMOTHY  BROOKS. 


THE  FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  French  made  their  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Canada,  founding  Quebec  in  1608,  a  year 
after  the  English  occupation  of  Jamestown.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  later  than  this  they  made  a  settle- 
ment at  New  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

The  great  Mississippi  River  was  early  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniard,  De  Soto,  who  found  his  grave 
in  its  waters,  but  it  was  not  explored  until  more  than 
a  century  later,  and  then  by  the  French  instead  of  the 
Spaniards. 
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In  1673  Marquette,  a  good  French  missionary, 
laboring  among  the  Indians  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  a 
Canadian  trader  made  his  way  from  the  lake  to  the 
Wisconsin  Eiver.  Here  they  launched  their  little 
boats  and  paddled  down  the  Mississippi,  which  they 
explored  for  nearly  eleven  hundred  miles,  descending 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Being  told  that 
the  river  below  was  infested  by  hostile  savages,  they 
returned  to  Michigan. 

A  few  years  after  this,  La  Salle,  another  French 
trader,  and  a  large  party  of  followers  went  by  way  of 
the  Illinois  River  into  the  Mississippi,  which  they  ex- 
plored to  the  Gulf;  and  setting  up  the  Lilies  of 
France,  took  possession  of  the  vast  region  through 
which  the  river  flows,  in  the  name  of  their  king,  Louis 
XIY. 

Later,  La  Salle  went  to  France  and  obtained  a 
commission  to  plant  a  colony  in  Louisiana,  which  he 
tried  to  reach  by  way  of  the  Gulf.  He  searched  long 
and  fruitlessly  for  the  passage  into  the  river  and  was 
finally  cruelly  murdered  by  his  disappointed  men  ;  but 
ten  years  later  in  1703  the  French  effected  a  settle- 
ment in  this  region  which  they  named  Mobile  and 
early  in  this  century  established  a  colony  at  New 
Orleans. 
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SPANISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

In  the  country  of  Mexico,  high  up  on  a  beautiful 
table-land,  lay  the  city  of  the  Aztecs.  It  was  a  city 
of  wealth  and  splendor.  Its  broad  streets,  its  fine 
buildings,  and  its  rich  temples  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  One  of  these  temples,  the  one 
devoted  especially  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  was 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 
Here  and  there  were  great  public  squares  of  marble, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  buildings ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  was  one  great  square,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war. 

The  people  who  had  built  this  city  were  called 
Aztecs.  They  were  very  different  from  the  wild 
Indians  the  Spaniards  had  found  along  the  coast,  both 
in  language  and  in  customs.  They  worshipped  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and,  above  all,  did  they  worship 
the  terrible  god  of  war,  in  whose  honor  they  burnt 
the  bodies  of  the  enemies  they  captured  in  battle. 
The  temples  were  attended  by  priests,  who  were 
looked  upon  with  great  reverence  by  the  people  ;  and 
in  the  temples  lived  little  boys,  who  were  brought  up 
by  the  priests,  to  by  and  by  become  priests  themselves. 

On  great  festal  days,  the  priests  and  the  boys,  all 
dressed  in  their  sacred,  priestly  robes,  would  form  in 
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processions  and  march  slowly  up  and  down  the  streets, 
singing  and  playing  upon  their  strange  instruments  of 
music. 

The  lake  about  which,  and  upon  the  islands  of  which, 
this  beautiful  Aztec  city  was  built,  was  one  of  the  clear- 
est, grandest  lakes  in  the  whole  world ;  and  very  fond 
were  these  people  of  building  little  floating  islands  of 
flowers  upon  its  waters.  The  palaces  of  the  king  and 
nobles  were  built  of  stone,  and  were  very  large  and 
elegantly  ornamented  with  shining  silver  and  gold. 

The  Aztecs  were  a  very  powerful  race.  The  Aztec 
King  was  the  terror  of  all  the  tribes  around.  Every- 
where, from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were 
well-built  roads  leading  from  city  to  city,  so  that  the 
king  might  send  his  messengers,  with  speed  and 
safety,  from  one  part  of  his  kingdom  to  another. 

The  Aztecs  did  not  dress  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
animals,  as  did  the  Indians  farther  north.  They  wove 
cotton  into  cloth  and  made  garments  of  it.  They  had 
a  written  language,  and  wrote  the  history  of  their 
wars  and  the  lives  of  their  kings  out  carefully,  and 
kept  them  in  the  sacred  temple. 

The  name  of  their  king  was  Montezuma.  All  the 
people  looked  with  great  reverence  upon  this  king, 
and  obeyed  his  slightest  command  as  a  command  from 
the  gods.  But  the  riches  of  this  beautiful  city,  and 
the  power  of  Montezuma  had  been  heard  of  by  the 
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Spanish  adventurers.  Alas  for  Montezuma  and  his 
beautiful  c'ty  !  The  Spaniards,  always  eager  for  gold, 
gold,  gold,  sent  an  army  under  Hernando  Cortes  to 
conquer  this  king  and  steal  away  the  wealth  of  his 
great  kingdom.  Cortes  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  he 
was  a  cruel,  unprincipled  man. 

It  was  in  the  year  1519  that  Cortes  landed  his 
troops  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Straight  inland  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Aztec  country,  into  their  very  capi- 
tal he  marched.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  sad  defeat 
to  these  good,  simple-hearted  Aztecs  and  their  brave 
Montezuma. 

All  the  wealth  of  the  country  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  All  the  fertile  valleys,  the  rich 
plains,  the  beautiful  capital,  all  the  little  villages  and 
great  farms,  the  rich  mines  of  silver  and  gold  —  all 
these  fell  into  the  power  of  the  King  of  Spain  —  a  man 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  people,  but  everything  for 
the  gold  and  silver  he  could  steal  from  them  and  the 
rich  gold  and  silver  mines,  in  which  he  could  force 
them,  under  fear  of  the  Spanish  sword,  to  work  as 
slaves. 

For  three  hundred  years  Spain  governed  Mexico ; 
then  the  people  rose,  indignant  at  the  unjust  treatment 
of  Spain,  and  declared  themselves  free,  The  Mexican 
people  to-day  are  a  mixture  of  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Many  there  are  who  still  look  with  pride  upon  the 
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ruins  of  their  old  temple,  and  say,  "I  am  proud  that  I 
am  a  descendant  of  the  Aztecs  !  " 

Still,  if  you  were  to  go  to  Mexico  to-day,  you  would 
hardly  find  much  in  the  appearance  of  the  people,  or 
in  the  character  of  the  country,  to  remind  you  of  the 
brave  old  Aztecs  who  were  so  cruelly  wronged. 
Everything  is  Spanish  there ;  and  it  is  only  about 
seventy  years  ago  that  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  declared  herself  an  independent  power. 

The  new  Mexican  Republic,  at  the  time  of  its  birth 
as  a  free  State,  included  what  we  now  call  Texas,  and 
also  that  part  of  the  present  United  States  which  lies 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  By  and  by,  further  on  in  our 
book,  we  shall  learn  how  the  United  States  has  since 
come  into  possession  of  those  territories  which 
belonged  then  to  Mexico. 


PART  III 


THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION. 

The  "  thirteen  original  colonies" 
were  not  all  founded  by  English 
people  we  know ;  still  they  were 
very  soon  combined  under  English 
rule,  and  might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
English  crown. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Eng- 
land \vas  at  this  time  ruled  by  a 
very  obstinate  and  stupid  king, 
George  III,  who,  to  make  a  bad 
matter  worse,  was  himself  ruled  by 
advisers  as  obstinate  and  stupid  as 
he  was  himself.  So  instead  of  hon- 
BRITISH  GRENADIER,  oiing  and  caring  for  the  American 
colonies  as  he  should  have  done,  this  king  attempted 
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to  enslave  them  and  force  them  to  do  those  things 
which  would  be  of  advantage  to  England,  regardless 
of  whether  it  was  just  and  fair  to  them,  or  whether  it 
was  for  their  comfort  or  advantage. 

Governors  and  other  officials,  who  regarded  neither 
the  needs  nor  the  rights  of  the  American  people ,  were 
sent  over  to  control  them ;  taxes  were  levied  upon 
them  without  their  consent ;  and  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered among  them  to  keep  them  in  order. 

At  last,  becoming  convinced  that  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  an  "  absolute  tyranny  "  over  them, 
the  colonists  resolved  to  resist.  This  led  to  the  long 
and  painful  war  for  independence,  commonly  called 
the  "  Revolutionary  War ;"  a  war  which  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  in  their  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
on  the  earth. 


THE  FIRST  BLOOD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

At  this  time  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  leading 
colonies  in  America.  She  had,  too,  been  particularly 
defiant  of  English  rule  and  had  boldly  opposed  the 
unjust  measures  of  Great  Britain.  For  this  reason, 
together  with  her  central  location  and  her  large  and 
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important  port,  troops  were  stationed  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  General  Gage  was  sent  over  to  assume 
the  control  of  this  colony  as  its  governor. 

In  the  fall  of  1774,  when  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture was  to  meet,  General  Gage,  thinking  it  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  display  his  royal  power,  sent  out  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  any  legislative  session.  "We 
shall  meet,"  answered  the  legislators  quietly  "at  the 
usual  time."  And  meet  they  did,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise, no  doubt,  of  the  blustering  red-coated  governor 
who  had  presumed  to  dictate  to  them.  And  it  was  at 
this  very  legislative  session  that  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  equipping  soldiers  for  any  possible  out- 
break, and  getting  together  military  stores.  These 
soldiers,  not  yet  under  any  regular  order,  agreed  to 
hold  themselves  ready  at  a  "  minute's  notice  "  to  leave 
their  farms,  their  homes,  their  offices,  and  present 
themselves  for  war  upon  their  unjust  rulers.  For 
this  reason  the  soldiers  called  themselves  "minute 
men ; "  and  so  pertinent  was  the  name  that  it  has 
been  passed  down  as  one  of  the  glorious  battle-cries 
of  the  Revolution. 

Gen.  Gage  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  British 
government  of  this  rebellion  to  his  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  people.  England's  dignity 
was  injured  now.  "  The  idea,"  blustered  King  George, 
"  of  that  little  colony  daring  to  defy  the  English  Gov- 
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eminent !  Let  more  troops  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Massachusetts  shores,  and  let  every  measure  be  taken 
to  teach  these  insolent  colonists  their  place  before  the 
throne  ! " 

Governor  Gage  kept  close  watch  upon  the  Americans. 
Spies  were  sent  in  all  directions  and  into  all  places 
that  every  movement  of  the  colonists  might  be  known. 
Among  other  commands,  Gen.  Gage  had  proclaimed 
that  a  heavy  penalty  would  be  visited  upon  the  head  of 
any  colonist  who  should  dare  carry  out  of  the  town  of 
Boston  any  ammunition  or  other  military  supplies. 

But  Gen.  Gage  had  yet  to  learn  the  determination 
of  these  quiet,  home-loving  people.  He  little  thought, 
as  the  demure-looking  farmers  passed  to  and  fro  with 
their  vegetables  and  hay,  that  underneath,  in  every 
load,  were  a  goodly  supply  of  ammunition  and  scores 
upon  scores  of  guns  —  all  on  their  way  to  Concord  to 
be  hidden  away  for  future  use. 

But  by  and  by  one  of  the  spies  grew  suspicious  of 
these  very  wagon  loads.  Marching  up  to  one  of  them 
driven  by  an  unprotected  farmer,  he  cried  out, "Halt !" 
The  farmer  plodded  steadily  along  unmindful  of  the 
order.  "  Halt !  "  repeated  the  spy,  this  time  approach- 
ing the  load  and  levelling  his  gun  at  the  driver.  "  Un- 
load !"  demanded  he.  The  farmer  had  no  choice  but 
to  unload.  You  may  be  sure,  however,  he  did  not  fail, 
as  soon  as  released,  to  warn  his  countrymen  that  their 
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secret   was    discovered,    and   so   put   them    on   their 


guard. 


THE  SIGNAL  LANTERN. 


And  now,  the  Americans,  fearing  that  they  might 
be  surprised  and  their  supplies  taken  from  them,  kept 
an  equally  close  watch  upon  the  British.  Night  after 
night,  men  were  stationed  at  Charlestown  and  at  other 
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places  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  ready  to  ride  off  in  all 
directions  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  the  British  troops 
attempted  to  leaA^e  the  city  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. The  patriots  in  Boston  were  on  the  lookout, 
and  were  to  signal  to  these  watchers  across  the  river, 
if  there  seemed  to  be  any  suspicious  movement  among 
the  English  troops. 

Just  after  midnight,  on  the  ninteenth  of  April,  1775, 
several  hundred  red-coats,  who  had  quietly  crossed 
the  Charles  river  in  boats,  were  discovered  silently 
slipping  along  the  country  road  from  Cambridge  to- 
wards Lexington.  They  had  kept  their  setting  out 
a  profound  secret,  and  were  anticipating  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  themselves  most  unexpectedly  to  the 
good  people  of  Concord  at  the  very  break  of  day. 

But  to  their  own  surprise,  hardly  were  they  out 
upon  the  march  before  the  loud  clanging  of  bells  from 
every  steeple,  ringing  out  upon  the  still  midnight  air, 
warned  them  that  their  movements  were  known  to  the 
colonists. 

"  AVe  may  as  well  push  on,"  said  their  leader  grimly  ; 
"but  first  we  will  send  back  for  more  troops.  Our 
morning  call  may  not  be  as  quietly  received  as  we  had 
thought.  These  colonists  aren't  the  most  hospitable 
hosts  always,  I  have  noticed." 

It  was  just  at  sunrise  that  the  troops  appeared  upon 
the  village  green  at  Lexington.  There  stood  seventy 
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brave     minute    men — only     seventy  —  to  repel    the 
advance  of  the  king's  forces. 

"Disperse,  ye  rebels!"  cried  Major  Pitcairn. 
6  *  Lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse  !  " 

But  the  "  minute  men "  had  come  to  defend  their 
homes  —  not  to  slink  away  like  frightened  cowards 
before  their  country's  foe. 

"  Fire  upon  the  rebels  ! "  ordered  Pitcairn.  Out 
blazed  the  British  guns ;  and  when  the  smoke  had 
rolled  away,  there  lay  eight  brave  minute  men  —  dead  ; 
the  first  martyrs  in  this  conflict  for  liberty  and  right. 

There  could  be  no  regular  battle  between  forces  so 
unequal  as  these,  brave  though  the  "  minute  men  "  were 
through  it  all. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  day  for  the  "  Middlesex  folk;  " 
and  many  a  family  sat  that  night,  mourning  over 
the  dead  form  of  some  loved  one,  shot  down  in 
the  cruel  day's  work. 

This  then  was  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution. 

And  now  war  had  begun  in  earnest.  There  was 
no  alternative.  "  Fight  we  must  against  the  mother 
country,"  said  the  colonists. 

Hundreds  of  brave  men  who  loved  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  would  have  been  glad  to  remain  loyal  to 
her,  were  impelled  by  their  greater  love  for  liberty  to 
take  up  arms  against  her.  They  did  not  lay  them 
down  again  until  eight  years  later,  when,  after  many 
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battles  and  almost  inconceivable  sufferings,  the  col- 
onies, a  united  people,  had  taken  their  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  eight  years' 
conflict  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  we 
celebrate  so  joyfully  every  fourth  of  July. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  people  both  North  and 
South  began  to  feel  that  a  reconciliation  with  England 
was  impossible,  and  that  a  complete  separation  from 
her  was  necessary.  In  May  of  1776,  the  Virginia 
Assembly  directed  their  delegates  to  propose  to  the 
National  Congress  that  the  colonies  declare  them- 
selves free  and  independent  states.  Accordingly,  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia 
offered  in  Congress  the  following  resolution,  "  That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

It  was  decided  to  postpone,  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
voting  upon  this  resolution ,  in  order  that  each  member 
of  Congress  might  confer  with  the  colony  he  repre- 
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sented  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  this  important 
question. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  <Jin  every  part 
of  the  country,  by  farmers  and  merchants,  by  mechan- 
ics and  planters,  by  the  fishermen  along  the  coast,  and 

by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  West ;   in  town  meetings 

• 
and  from  the  pulpit ;  in  social  gatherings  and  around 

the  camp-fires  ;  in  newspapers  and  in  pamphlets  ;  in 
county  conventions  and  conferences  of  committees ; 
in  colonial  congresses  and  assemblies,"  this  great 
question  of  American  Independence  was  discussed. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  resolution  was  again 
brought  before  Congress.  A  committee  was  finally 
appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  two  days  later  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  presented  to  the  members  of  Congress  for  their 
signatures. 

These  men  knew,  if  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain 
proved  a  failure  and  the  colonies  were  finally  con- 
quered, that  the  war,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  would 
be  a  rebellion,  not  a  revolution ;  that  each  man  who 
put  his  name  to  that  paper  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
traitor,  and  that  he  would  probably  be  hung  for  trea- 
son. But  these  men  had  little  thought  of  self.  Love 
of  country  was  everything  with  them. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  capital  of  our  country  and, 
until  1797,  Congress  met  in  an  old  hall  of  the  city, 
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called  Independence  Hall,  because  in  it  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1776,  and  was  later  publicly  announced  from  its 
steps.  The  city  is  very  proud  of  this  hall,  and  pre- 
serves it  with  great  care. 

Should  you  visit  Philadelphia,  you  will  find  one  old 
room  in  this  building  looking  just  as  it  did  when  in  it 
Washington  was  appointed  Conimander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  army. 

In  this  building  are  many  relics  of  historical  inter- 
est  —  among  them  an  old  bell  called  the  "Liberty 
Bell,"  bearing  this  inscription:  "Proclaim  Liberty 
throughout  the  Land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." 

The  story  of  this  old  "  Liberty  Bell "  is  as  follows  : 
"It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776.  Within  the  cham- 
ber of  Liberty  Hall  sat  the  National  Congress  —  the 
men  who  were  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, by  which,  as  they  knew  full  well,  they  were  to 
put  themselves  before  the  world  either  as  heroes  of  a 
revolution  or  traitors  of  a  rebellion. 

About  the  doorway  surged  the  people.  Far  up  in 
the  belfry  sat  the  grave  old  bell-ringer,  ready  to  ring 
out  the  glad  tidings  of  liberty  when  the  Declaration 
should  have  been  signed  and  sealed.  At  the  door  of 
the  chamber  sat  the  old  bell-ringer's  little  grandson, 
waiting  to  receive  the  glad  message  and  hasten  with  it 
to  his  grandfather. 
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Hour  after  hour  the  old  man  sat  upon  the  belfry 
steps,  his  hand  upon  the  rope.  Hour  after  hour  the 
throng  surged  up  and  down  the  street  and  against  the 
very  portal  of  the  Hall,  eager  to  hear  what  the  con- 
vention of  America's  wise  men  would  do. 

It  was  not  a  question  to  be  decided  in  a  moment ; 
for  these  wise  men  knew  that  upon  their  judgment 
now  depended  the  fate  of  the  people. 

"Will  they  do  it?  Dare  they  do  it?"  asked  the 
eager  throng  outside. 

"We  will  do  it !  "  answered  the  grave  men  within. 
"And  I,"  said  John  Hancock,  "will  sign  my  name  so 
large  and  free  that  England's  king  and  all  the  world 
can  read  it." 

The  chamber  door  is  opened.  The  little  lad  at  the 
door  is  given  the  signal.  Jumping  up  from  the  door- 
way, his  eyes  sparkling  and  his  yellow  hair  flying 
about  the  little  face,  he  cried, 

"Ring,  grandpa,  ring  !     O,  ring  for  liberty  !" 

And  there  stood  the  boy  clapping  his  hands  and 
shouting,  "  Ring  !  Ring  !  "  Grasping  the  iron  tongue 
of  the  old  bell,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled  it  a 
hundred  times,  its  loud  voice  proclaiming  "  Liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." The  excited  multitude  in  the  streets  responded 
with  loud  acclamations ;  and  with  cannon-peals,  bon- 
fires, and  illuminations,  the  patriots  testified  their  joy 
that  night  in  the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 
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OUR  FLAG. 

Flag  of  a  land  where  the  people  are  free, 

Ever  the  breezes  salute  and  caress  it ; 
Planted  on  earth  or  afloat  on  the  sea, 

Gallant  men  guard  it  and  fair  women  bless  it. 
Fling  out  the  folds  o'er  a  country  united, 
Warmed  by  the  fires  that  our  forefathers  lighted, 
Refuge  where  down-trodden  man  is  invited  — 
Flag  of  the  rainbow  and  banner  of  stars. 

—  THOMAS  D.  ENGLISH. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  1777,  Congress  voted  that 
the  United  States  should  have  a  flag  of  its  own, 
the  design  of  which  should  be  thirteen  alternate 
red  and  white  stripes,  re  presenting  the  thirteen  original 
colonies,  and  that  in  the  corner,  on  a  field  of  blue, 
should  be  thirteen  white  stars,  representing  the  thir- 
teen now  "United  States." 

Capt.  Paul  Jones  has  in  history  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  raise  the  new  flag.  The  flag  was  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  women ;  and  he ,  in  a  small  boat 
sailed  up  and  down  the  Schuylkill  River,  the  colors 
flying,  to  show  the  assembled  people  what  their 
national  flag  would  be. 

The  same  old  flag,  so  dear  to  us  all,  that  still  floats 
over  every  United  States'  vessel  or  camp  or  building 
—  the  same  only  in  that  for  every  new  State  that  has 
since  been  added  to  our  brave  Union,  a  new  star  has 
been  added  to  the  "field  of  blue." 


PART  IV. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  tide  of  emigration 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  Stories  of  great  desert  wastes 
of  land  on  which  only  herds  of  buffaloes  and  scattered 
tribes  of  savage  Indians  were  seen,  made  it  seem 
hardly  worth  while  to  cross  the  river.  And  so  emi- 
gration turned  southward.  All  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  now  were  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Miss- 
issippi came  to  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  natural 
boundary  to  our  country. 


PASSAGE   DOWN   THE   OHIO. 

As  down  Ohio's  ever  ebbing  tide, 
Oarless  and  sailless,  silently  they  glide, 
How  still  the  scene,  how  lifeless,  yet  how  fair 
Was  the  lone  land  that  met  the  stranger  there ! 
No  smiling  villages  or  curling  smoke 
The  busy  haunts  of  busy  men  bespoke  ; 
No  solitary  hut,  the  banks  along, 
Sent  forth  blithe  labor's  homely,  rustic  song ; 
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No  urchin  gambolled  on  the  smooth,  white  sand, 

Or  hurled  the  skipping-stone  with  playful  hand, 

While  playmate  dog  plunged  in  the  clear  blue  wave 

And  swam,  in  vain,  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 

Where  now  are  seen,  along  the  river-side, 

Young,  busy  towns,  in  buxom,  painted  pride, 

And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  with  riches  crowned, 

To  distant  Orleans  or  St.  Louis  bound. 

Nothing  appeared  but  nature  unsubdued, 

One  endless,  noiseless,  woodland  solitude, 

Or  boundless  prairie,  that  aye  seemed  to  be 

As  level  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea ; 

They  seemed  to  breathe  in  this  wild  world  alone, 

Heirs  of  the  earth  —  the  land  was  all  their  own  ! 

'Twas  evening  now ;  the  hour  of  toil  was  o'er, 

Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore, 

Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep, 

And  spring  upon  and  murder  them  in  sleep  ; 

So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way 

And  'twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day ; 

So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  was  its  reign, 

They  cared  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again. 

The  moon  high  wheeled  the  distant  hills  above, 

Silvered  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove, 

That  as  the  wooing  zephyrs  on  it  fell, 

Whispered  it  loved  the  gentle  visit  well ; 

That  fair-faced  orb  alone  to  move  appeared, 

That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 

No  deep-mouthed  hound,  the  hunter's  haunt  betrayed, 

No  lights  upon  the  shore  or  waters  played, 

No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air, 

To  tell  the  wanderers,  man  was  nestling  there. 

All,  all  was  still,  on  gliding  bark  and  shore, 

As  if  the  earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more. 

—JAMES  K.  PAULDING. 
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THE   PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  country  there- 
about, you  remember,  were  still  held  by  the  French. 
This  was  all  well  enough  if  France  always  remained 
friendly,  and  gave  the  United  States  freedom  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  at  will.  But,  in  the  for- 
tunes of  nations,  one  is  never  sure  what  may  happen, 
and  as  old,  far-seeing  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  said,  "It  is  well 
enough,  no  matter  how  good  your  neighbors  are,  to 
own  the  lanes  that  lead  to  the  doors  of  your  own 
house." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  ambassadors  from  the 
French  Government,  and  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  met  and  agreed  upon  satisfactory  terms, 
under  which  the  United  States  bought  of  France  the 
territory  of  Louisiana.  Neither  France  nor  America 
at  that  time  realized  how  great  was  to  be  the  value  of 
the  territory  thus  exchanged  —  even  its  size  was 
unknown  —  for  much  of  the  great  West  was  then 
wholly  unexplored. 

Think  what  a  change  there  has  been  since  this  "  Pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  !  "  New  Orleans  stands  now  as  the 
greatest  cotton  market  in  the  world,  and  its  sugar  trade 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Havana.  From  Minnesota 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  river  banks  are  covered 
with  great  cities,  rich  farms,  and  noisy  factories  !  The 
great  wilderness  that  once  extended  from  its  western 
bank  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  to  us  to-day  almost  like  a 
myth,  as  impossible  to  realize  as  that  Boston  and  New 
York  and  Chicago  were  once  little  "  clearings  "  where 
some  good  farmer,  driving  his  cows  home  at  night, 
looked  about  over  his  pleasant  fields,  rejoicing  in  the 
goodly  crops  and  in  the  valuable  timber-land. 


THE   PURCHASE   OF  FLORIDA. 

The  Spanish  colony  in  Florida  was  altogether  out  of 
place,  so  the  United  States  thought,  and  an  energetic 
attempt  was  made  to  take  possession  of  that  territory 
by  the  United  States. 

One  great  reason  that  this  territory  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor,  was  because  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  the  run-away 
slaves  had  sought  the  "  Everglades  of  Florida  "  as  their 
one  place  of  refuge  from  the  blood-hounds  with  which 
the  slave  owner  used  to  pursue  his  slaves.  Once  in 
Florida,  the  poor  negro  slave  was  sure  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Seminole  Indians  there. 

Every  year  more  and  more  slaves  would  escape  into 
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this  territory  of  Florida ;  and  every  year  the  angry 
slave  owners  would  declare  they  would  endure  it  no 
longer. 

Now  and  then  a  band  of  Southern  planters  would 
make  a  raid  into  Florida  to  search  for  these  slaves. 
The  Indians,  remembering  well  the  treatment  they 
themselves  had  received  from  the  white  men,  were 
only  too  glad  to  shield  the  poor  runaways,  and  help 
to  hide  them  deep  in  the  Everglades,  beyond  the  scent 
even  of  the  cruel  blood-hounds. 

For  weeks  sometimes  these  slaves  would  lie  hidden 
in  the  Everglades,  saved  from  starvation  only  by  the 
brave  kindness  of  the  Indians. 

Then,  too,  the  Indian  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
avenge  his  own  wrongs ;  and  often  a  slave-master, 
searching  among  the  Everglades,  would  find  himself 
in  an  Indian  ambush,  from  which  the  Indian  never 
permitted  him  to  go  forth  alive. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Southern  slave  owners  com- 
plained bitterly  of  this  unpleasant  neighbor  of  theirs, 
and  begged  the  Government  to  send  an  army  into 
Florida  to  subdue  these  Seminole  Indians,  and  compel 
them  to  return  the  hidden  slaves. 

At  last  forces  were  sent  into  Florida.  Gen.  Jack- 
son was  the  leading  spirit.  He  marched  down  into 
the  peninsula,  carrying  fire  and  destruction  to  the  vil- 
ages  and  terror  to  the  Indians.  Jackson  marched  into 
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the  Spanish  cities,  hauled  down  the  Spanish  flags, 
raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  forts,  shot  dead 
some  English  subjects,  declaring  in  his  impetuous 
fashion  that  he  would  clear  the  whole  territory  in 
sixty  days. 

All  this  was  perhaps  daring  and  energetic.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  there  thought  so ;  but  it  was  not  a 
wise  proceeding.  Spain  and  England  were  not  to 
endure  such  operations  as  these.  The  United  States 
was  in  a  fair  way  for  getting  into  serious  trouble  with 
both  countries.  Some  sort  of  peace  must  be  settled 
upon,  and  that,  too,  at  once. 

Florida,  standing  there  all  by  itself,  had  been  of 
little  value  —  rather  more  plague  than  profit  —  for  a 
long  time  to  Spain.  And,  for  this  reason,  Spain  did 
not  need  so  very  much  urging  to  give  up  her  claim  upon 
this  one  bit  of  territory.  Accordingly  ambassadors 
met,  and  it  was  agreed  that  for  five  millions  of  dollars 
Florida  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States. 


HOW  TEXAS  WAS  OBTAINED. 

Not  very  long  after  the  Mexicans  had  declared 
themselves  free  from  Spain  and  had  set  themselves 
up  as  a  free  republic,  permission  was  granted  the 
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United  States  to  found  colonies  within  the   limits  of 
the  present  Texas. 

These  colonists,  or  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
did  not  have  a  very  easy  time  in  their  new  home. 
The  Indians  hated  them,  and  the  Mexicans  themselves 
were  none  too  friendly.  They  were  jealous  of  the 
wide  awake  "  Yankees "  as  they  called  them,  and 
feared  that  by  and  by  the  territory  would  be  so  in  the 
possession  of  the  emigrants  that  they  themselves 
would  have  little  power.  For  this,  with  other  reasons, 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  in  1830,  sent  forth  an 
order,  forbidding  any  further  settling  of  Texas  by  peo- 
ple from  the  United  States. 

But  there  were  already  too  many  Americans  there 
and  far  too  much  of  the  American  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence to  make  the  order  of  much  avail.  Troubles 
arose.  The  Americans  asked  for  admission  to  the 
United  States.  War  followed  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  which  ended  in  the  ceding  to  the 
United  States  of  all  the  territory,  including  Texas, 
above  a  certain  latitude ;  and  thus  the  United 
States  came  into  possession  of  Texas  and  California. 

In  this  war  with  Mexico,  which  ended  so  victorious- 
ly for  the  United  States,  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  to  Mex- 
ico to  march  to  Monterey,  Gen.  Scott  was  to  take 
possession  of  Vera  Cruz  and  then  march  on  to  the 
Mexican  capital,  and  another  force  at  the  same  time 
was  to  invade  New  Mexico  and  California. 
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We  will  not  stop  to  give  a  very  long  account  of  the 
Mexican  War ;  but  a  few  lines  regarding  Monterey, 
Buena  Vista,  and  Mexico  City  will  perhaps  be  of 
interest  here. 

Monterey  was  a  beautiful  city,  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  It 
was  protected  in  front  by  a  strong  citadel,  and  in  the 
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rear  by  two  strongly  fortified  hills.  To  attack  this 
city  seemed  at  first  fool-hardiness.  "But  we  are  here," 
said  Taylor, "to  take  the  city;  so  take  it  we  will  or 
die." 

Such  a  beautiful  city  as  Monterey  looked  to  be  as 
the  invading  army  marched  against  it !  One  author 
in  describing  it  says,  "Monterey  rose  before  their 
eyes  with  all  the  beauty  of  some  enchanted  place ; 
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against  a  background  of  wooded  heights  and  white- 
towered  Mils,  gleamed  its  citadels  and  parapets  and 
towers,  while  its  cathedrals  and  palaces,  and  gorgeous 
flower-gardens,  with  the  sunlight  falling  over  dome 
and  spire,  and  glistening  leaf,  recalled  some  dream  of 
fairyland,  where  golden  cities  rise  at  the  bidding  of 
the  enchanter's  wand,  and  the  morning  mist  dissolves 
to  show  scenes  of  wonder  and  delight." 

For  five  long  days  the  siege  of  this  city  lasted ;  and 
at  its  close,  the  once  beautiful  city  presented  a  sad, 
sad  picture  of  blackened  walls,  shattered  towers,  and 
ruined  palaces.  The  broken-spirited  Mexicans  who 
had  so  bravely  defended  their  beautiful  home,  now 
wandered  up  and  down  the  deserted  streets,  searching 
among  the  ruins  and  among  the  dead  for  the  brave 
sons  and  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  then  slow- 
ly and  sadly  passed  out  through  the  gates,  leaving  the 
Americans  in  full  possession  of  their  dearly-bought  field 
of  triumph. 


MONTEREY. 

We  were  not  many, — we  who  stood 
Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day ; 

Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 
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• 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  is  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray, 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 

When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wailed 
Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 

And  on,  still  on  our  column  kept, 

Through  walls  of  flame,  its  withering  way ; 

Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept, 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 

The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe  himself  recoiled  aghast, 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay, 

We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past, 
And,  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 

Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave, 
And  there  our  evening  bugles  play ; 

Where  orange  boughs  above  their  graves, 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many, —  we  who  passed 
Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day ; 

But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 

Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey. 

—  CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 


After  the  acquisition  of  Texas  m!84<5 
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BUENA  VISTA. 

At  Buena  Vista  was  another  sad  battle,  ending  like 
that  at  Monterey  in  a  complete  victory. 

Gen.  Taylor  had  sent  a  large  part  of  his  army  to 
join  Gen.  Scott  on  the  coast,  and  had  taken  position 
at  Buena  Vista,  a  narrow  mountain  pass.  Here  he 
anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Mexican 
troops. 

Soon,  on  they  came,  over  the  hills,  through  the 
mountain  gorges,  along  the  roads  —  perfect  swarms  of 
them,  led  by  Santa  Anna,  Mexico's  great  general,  who 
with  his  vast  numbers  was  sure  of  success. 

"We  must  succeed,"  Santa  Anna  would  say  to  his 
men.  "Remember  our  defeat  at  Monterey,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  enemy  does  not  overcome  us  again  at  Buena 
Vista." 

A  fierce,  all-day  battle.  Santa  Anna  was  a  brave  foe 
and  a  skilful  general ;  but  he  could  not  hold  his  men 
against  the  perpetual  onslaught  of  our  more  rugged 
northerneis,  and  during  the  night,  discouraged  at  his 
loss  of  men,  he  drew  back  his  troops  and  retreated  to 
the  city. 

Now  Scott,  having  taken  Vera  Cruz,  began  his 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Victory  was  with  him 
in  every  movement.  As  his  troops  toiled  up  the  rugged 
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slope  of  the  mountain  road  leading  to  the  great  capital, 
castle  after  castle  and  fortress  after  fortress  were  cap- 
tured and  destroyed.  But  Mexico,  though  beaten  in 
every  encounter,  seemed  to  know  no  such  word  as  sur- 
render. Like  the  brave  old  Astecs  so  long  before, 
they  seemed  willing  to  die  to  the  last  man  rather  than 
that  surrender  should  be  thought  a  possibility.  Already 
the  United  States  had  twice  offered  terms  of  peace, 
but  the  Mexicans  had  scorned  to  listen. 

As  the  American  army  neared  the  city,  and  saw  its 
beautiful  domes  shining  in  the  clear  sunlight,  its  cath- 
edral spires,  and  its  magnificent  towers,  a  feeling 
almost  of  regret  passed  through  the  heart  of  many  a 
soldier,  that  this  beautiful  city,  too,  must  fall. 

The  advance  of  the  American  army  upon  the  city 
was  hot  and  fierce.  One  after  another  the  strong  fort- 
resses were  destroyed,  —  torn  down,  and  the 
causeways  won.  The  castle  of  Chapultepec  wras  car- 
ried by  assault ;  and  when  night  fell,  the  weary  MexL 
cans  withdrew  to  the  citadel  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 
Little  was  to  be  said.  Defeat  was  certain,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  withdraw  the  army 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  to  allow  the  city 
magistrates  to  go  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  asking  for 
terms  of  surrender. 

This  they  did  ;  but  Scott  ignored  their  offers,  drew 
up  his  troops  and  marched  into  the  city.  "We  make 
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no  terms,"  said  Scott,  grimly;  "we  take  the  cities." 
And  in  a  few  hours  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  flying 
from  the  great  dome  of  the  Mexican  capitol. 

During  this  time  the  people  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  many  of  them  United  States  emigrants,  had 
declared  themselves  free  from  Mexican  rule,  and  had 
applied  to  the  United  States  for  protection ;  and  now 
the  whole  Mexican  territory  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States  authority.  Little  remained  for  Mexico 
to  do,  but  to  agree  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  her  con- 
queror saw  fit  to  make. 

Accordingly  peace  was  established,  and  the  United 
States  by  this  war  found  herself  richer  by  ail  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  rivers  out  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  ALASKA. 

In  1867  our  Government  made  its  last  acquisition 
of  territory,  by  purchasing  of  the  Russians  all  the 
northwestern  part  of  North  America,  which  then  be- 
longed to  them,  and  was  known  as  Russian  America, 
but  which  now  is  called  Alaska. 

The  addition  of  this  territory  to  the  country  has 
made  it  consist  of  two  great  divisions,  Alaska  — 
nearly  as  large  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  com- 
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Lined  —  and  the  states  and  territories  found  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  continent. 

Alaska  is  a  country  rich  in  furs  and  mines.  There 
are  also,  in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  good  agricul- 
tural and  timber  lands,  but  it  is  an  undeveloped  region, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  who  live  in  a  rude  way, 
supporting  themselves  mainly  by  fishing. 

When  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  made,  there  was 
much  said  about  the  valuable  fisheries  and  timber  of 
the  country.  Nothing  was  said,  hqwever,  about  two 
little  islands  off  the  coast  called  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  these  two  little 
rocky,  barren  points  of  land  that  have  proved  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  since 
the  purchase. 

To  see  these  points  of  barren  rock,  half  hidden  in 
the  fog,  you  would  wonder  of  what  use  they  could 
possibly  be,  much  more  of  what  value.  But  hark  ! 
Did  you  hear  that  splash?  and  another,  and  another? 
Look  sharply  through  the  fog.  Do  you  see  those 
black  objects  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  rocks  ? 

Sure  enough  !  they  are  seals ;  and  the  seals  act  as 
if  the  rock  is  a  place  they  like,  and  as  if  they  are 
familiar  with  it,  too.  And  so,  indeed,  they  are,  as 
the  United  States  Government  could  prove  to  you ; 
for,  on  account  of  the  number  of  seals  that  frequent 
these  rocks,  the  Government  leases  these  islands  to  a 
corporation  for  a  yearly  rental  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 


After  the  purchase  of  Alaska  1867 
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The  company  is  also  taxed  nine  dollars  and  sixty-two 
and  one-half  cents  for  each  seal  taken  during  the  season, 

o 

and  as  one  hundred  thousand  seals  are  killed  each  year, 
the  Government  receives  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  rent,  the  total  sum  returning 
them  more  than  fair  interest  on  the  seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  which  our  Government  paid 
to  the  Russians  for  the  territory  now  known  as 
Alaska. 


A  BABY  IN  FURS. 

On  any  one  of  a  great  many  small  islands  along 
the  uninhabited  parts  of  our  coasts  lives  a  little  animal 
whose  babyhood  is  one  of  the  strangest  we  know. 

It  is  so  cold  and  wet  in  his  native  land  that  this 
creature  wears  two  coats  of  fur  to  keep  him  warm, 
and  it  is  so  uncomfortable  for  men,  that  no  one, 
except  the  natives,  who  are  used  to  the  climate, 
care  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  find  out  about  his 
ways. 

But  this  baby  happens  to  be  a  very  important 
youngster,  because  the  coat  he  wears  is  so  desired  by 
ladies  to  put  on  their  own  backs,  that  it  becomes  very 
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valuable.  It  is  seal-skin,  and  the  baby,  of  course,  is 
the  fur  seal. 

When  this  infant  conies  into  the  cold,  wet  world,  he 
is  about  as  big  as  a  half-grown  cat.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  rather  long  black  hair,  with  an  under-coat  of 
fine,  short  fur,  and  he  has  a  small,  white  spot  behind 
each  forearm.  His  head  is  pretty,  as  are  the  heads  of 
all  seals,  and  he  has  beautiful,  large,  dark-blue  eyes 
with  long  lashes. 

His  fore-flippers,  broad,  fin-like  looking  things,  are 
extremely  useful.-  On  them  he  walks,  taking  short, 
mincing  steps,  and  then  bringing  up  with  a  jerk  his 
body,  which  rests  on  the  heels  of  his  hind-flippers ; 
with  these  also  he  swims. 

His  hind-flippers,  however,  are  the  strangest  mem- 
bers one  can  imagine.  They  are  long  and  thin,  or  flat 
like  a  black  kid  glove  pressed  flat  and  wrinkled.  The 
long  fingers,  turned  far  out  on  each  side,  flap  about  in 
a  useless  kind  of  way.  In  swimming  they  are  used 
to  steer  with,  but  on  shore  merely  to  fan  and  scratch 
himself.  He  never  rests  on  them. 

The  young  seal  is  a  regular  baby.  The  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  cry  with  a  weak  "blaat,"  like  that  of  a 
lamb. 

A  very  interesting  sight  is  a  field,  five  or  six  miles 
long,  filled  with  little  seals  —  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  —  almost  as  thick  as  grains  of  sand  on  the 
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shore.  Many  are  lying  around  in  every  possible 
position.  Some  of  them  are  flat  on  their  backs,  with 
hind-flippers  drawn  up  to  the  chin  and  the  fore-flippers 
crossed  on  the  breast ;  others  lie  flat  on  the  stomach, 
with  hind-flippers  under  the  body ;  still  others  on  the 
side ,  with  one  flipper  held  up  in  the  air ;  while  some 
are  curled  up  in  a  ring  like  a  dog. 

Most  of  these  babies  sleep  in  a  restless,  jerky,  ner- 
vous way,  as  if  they  had  bad  dreams.  Many 
will  be  seen  playing  with  each  other,  loping  over  the 
ground  uneasily,  day  and  night  alike,  or  rolling  over 
and  over  in  good-natured  frolic,  for  these  amiable 
little  beasts  are  never  ill-natured.  The  sounds  arising 
from  the  multitude  will  be  the  blaat  of  hunger  and  the 
choo  !  choo  !  of  surprise. 

The  interesting  time  in  this  water-baby's  life  comes 
when  he  learns  to  swim.  His  parents  take  no  notice 
of  him,  and  the  little  fellow  has  to  attend  to  his  own 
education,  for,  strange  to  say,  though  destined  to  pass 
his  life  in  the  wrater,  he  cannot  swim  till  he  has 
learned. 

It  happens  thus  :  in  his  wandering  about  the  land, 
when  he  gets  to  be  five  or  six  weeks  old,  the  pup  —  as 
he  is  called  —  first  or  last  stumbles  upon  the  beach,  and 
into  the  edge  of  the  surf.  This  is  a  new  element ;  but 
it  has  a  fascination  for  him  that  he  cannot  resist. 

The  first  time  a  wave  washes  up  and  goes  over  him, 
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he  turns  in  hot  haste  and  scrambles  back  upon  the 
land,  very  much  frightened  ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two 
back  he  goes,  flounders  about  in  the  first  wave,  strug- 
gles and  beats  the  water  with  his  little  flippers,  and 
comes  out  so  tired  that  he  has  to  take  a  nap  at  once. 


A  SEAL  ROOKERY. 


Every  day  the  young  seals  play  in  the  water,  very 
clumsy  and  awkward  at  first,  but  learning  more  as 
time  goes  on,  till,  before  many  weeks,  the  whole  baby 
population  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pups  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  surf,  swarming  along  the 
whole  coast,  frolicking  and  chatting  in  great  glee. 

By  the  time  the  old  seals  leave  the  land,  and  the 
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young  ones  begin  to  feel  the  desire  to  go  too,  the 
young  seal  can  swim  and  dive  and  sport  and  sleep  in 
the  water  with  ease.  Also  he  has  learned  to  get  from 
it  his  food  —  consisting  of  small  squids  and  other  little 
creatures  —  till  he  is  strong  and  expert  enough  to  catch 
fish. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  this  self-training  is 
ended,  and  the  young  seals  weigh  thirty  or  forty 
pounds.  As  the  time  draws  near  for  them  to  take  to 
their  ocean  life,  they  shed  their  baby  coats,  and  get  on 
their  "  sea-going  jackets  " — light-gray  overcoats  of  fine 
hair  about  an  inch  long,  and  soft  brown  under  ones, 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  keep  their  bodies  warm  and 
dry. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  seals  have  put  on  their 
fresh  suits,  and  the  whole  rookery  breaks  up  for  the 
year.  The  old  males  leave  first ;  a  little  later  the 
mothers  and  "  bachelors,"  and  last  of  all  the  young- 
lings. 

This  clannish  way,  of  each  age  keeping  by  itself,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  customs  of  the  seal  family. 
Another  interesting  habit  is  the  fanning,  already 
spoken  of.  This  is  done  with  the  long,  thin  hind-flip- 
pers, which  are  usually  carried  striking  squarely  out 
each  side,  and  well  up  from  the  ground,  with  the  ends, 
or  toes,  curled  over. 


PART     V. 

A  LITTLE  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


The  Size  and  Population  of  the  Country. 

We  can  best  form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  our  coun- 
try by  comparing  it  with  others.  The  United  States 
covers  almost  as  much  area  as  all  the  empires,  king- 
doms, republics,  and  principalities  of  Europe  taken 
together.  The  great  German  Empire  is  but  little 
more  than  three-fourths  as  large  as  Texas  ;  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  the 
size  of  California ;  while  France  could  be  cut 
out  of  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  still  leave  land  enough  to  form  a  state  as  large  as 
the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

During  the  last  century,  our  country  has  been  rapidly 
growing  in  population  as  well  as  in  area.     At  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  there  were  no  more  people  in  the 
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thirteen  colonies  than  there  are  to-day  in  the  two  cities 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  growth  is  largely 
due  to  immigration.  In  England,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  if  a  poor  man  wants  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground 
and  build  a  house  for  himself,  he  is  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  land  is  owned  by  a  few  rich  men  and  nobles, 
who  are  not  at  liberty  to  sell  their  family  estates.  He 
can  rent  a  piece  of  land  to  build  a  house  upon.  That 
is,  he  binds  himself,  and  his  children  after  him,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  each  year  for  the  use  of  the 
land  on  which  his  house  stands.  In  this  country  almost 
any  poor  man  who  works  hard,  and  lives  temperately 
and  frugally,  can  secure  for  himself  a  home  that  is  all  his 
own.  For,  in  the  United  States,  a  man  can  buy  land 
anywhere,  and,  better  than  that,  he  can  even  obtain  from 
our  Government,  on  condition  that  he  will  live  upon  it 
and  cultivate  it,  a  large,  rich  farm,  without  paying 
anything  for  it. 

Again,  in  Europe  a  poor  man  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  the  government  of  his  country,  or  how  pub- 
lic money  shall  be  spent.  Vast  sums  have  to  be 
raised  to  support  the  royal  families  and  for  other  ex- 
penses that  are  not  necessary  in  a  republic.  This 
makes  taxes  very  high,  so  that  a  laboring  man  cannot 
afford  to  put  money  into  a  house  even  if  he  can  save 
something  from  his  earnings  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
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best  of  all  countries  for  a  man  to  live  in,  who  is  with- 
out means  but  willing  to  work.  So  for  many  years, 
from  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  men  and  women  have 
been  pouring  into  the  United  States,  and  now,  instead 
of  a  few  people  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  who  might 
easily  be  crowded  into  one  or  two  cities,  there  are 
millions  and  millions  of  them  spread  all  over  its  fertile 
fields,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

If  the  population  goes  on  increasing  for  the  next 
century  as  it  has  done  for  the  last,  when  our  second 
centennial  is  celebrated,  there  will  be  eight  hundred 
million  people  in  the  United  States,  a  number  greater 
than  one-half  the  present  population  of  the  globe. 

But  though  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
still  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  the 
population  averages  more  than  three  hundred  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  while  in  the  United  States,  even 
excluding  Alaska  which  is  very  sparsely  peopled,  it  is 
only  about  twenty  to  the  square  mile. 
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THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  western  portion  of  the  United  States  is  a  part 
of  the  great  Pacific  highland  of  North  America,  made 
up  of  elevated  plains  bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges.  In  the  East  is  a  lower 
and  narrower  highland,  stretching  from  Maine  nearly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Between  the  two  highlands  is 
a  great  plain  with  an  elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
only  in  its  highest  portions,  and  a  width  of  fourteen 
hundred  miles. 

For  centuries,  frost  and  other  agencies  have  been 
at  work  grinding  to  powder  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
mountains  that  border  this  plain,  and  the  rivers  which 
take  their  rise  in  these  mountains  have  been  spreading 
this  powder,  enriched  by  vegetable  decay,  in  deeper 
and  deeper  layers  over  it,  thus  covering  it  with  a 
soil  of  marvellous  fertility. 

West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges  is 
another  belt  of  country,  narrower  than  the  Central 
Plain,  but  with  a  soil  equally  if  not  more  productive, 
and  with  a  still  warmer  and  more  delightful  climate, 
owing  to  the  warm  ocean  current  that  flows  by  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  Each  of  these  locali- 
ties is*  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  great 
density. 
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The  great  plateaus  between  the  Coast  Ranges  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  now  so  sterile  as  to  be 
almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  it  is  thought  that 
even  these  sections  may  be  finally  reclaimed  by  irri- 
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gation,  just  as  portions  of  Utah  have  been  reclaimed  by 
the  Mormons,  who  bring  water  to  their  farms  and 
gardens  in  flumes  and  ditches  which  are  connected 
with  rivers  miles  away. 
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The  mountains  of  the  Pacific  highland  are  great 
store-houses  of  the  precious  metal-s,  gold  and  silver. 
Gold  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  California  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  silver  on  the 
eastern  side  of  them.  Silver  is  also  very  abundant  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  region  of  Colorado  and 
of  Montana.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  are  rich 
in  coal  and  iron,  and  are  covered  with  valuable 
forests  to  their  very  tops,  The  mountains  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  country  are  also  covered  with  valu- 
able forests.  There  are  found  the  giant  conifers,  the 
largest  trees  known. 


ITS   CLIMATE. 

The  mountains  of  the  United  States  are  of  impor- 
tance not  only  because  of  their  mineral  wealth,  but 
also  because  of  their  influence  upon  the  rainfall.  If  a 
wind  ladened  with  moisture  is  cooled  it  gives  up  its 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Mountains  are 
cool;  so  if  a  moisture-laden  wind  ascends  highlands, 
it  is  always  rain-bearing.  The  warm,  moist  winds 
that  blow  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  California  and  the 
states  north  of  it,  take  up  great  quantities  of  vapor, 
and,  being  cooled  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Ranges,  deposit  an  abundance  of  rain  in  the  rich  val- 
leys west  of  those  mountains. 
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By  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature  the  great  cen- 
tral plain  is  also  well  watered.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
great  inland  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  spring  and 
summer  winds  that  blow  over  this  plain  would  be 
dry.  As  it  is  they  take  up  moisture  from  the  Gulf 
and,  being  cooled  by  moving  into  cooler  latitudes,  give 
up  this  moisture  in  copious  showers. 

It  is  found  that  nations  become  most  highly  civil- 
ized and  most  powerful,  who  live  in  temperate  climates, 
where  the  cold  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  them  dull, 
nor  the  heat  so  great  as  to  make  them  indolent.  The 
United  States  lies  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
temperate  zone  of  North  America  and  so  has  the  best 
possible  climate  for  the  development  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion. Besides  this, it  extends  through  so  many  degrees 
of  latitude,  that  it  has  every  variety  of  climate  and  of 
plant  life  found  in  that  zone. 


ITS  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  important  products  of  a  country  are  its 
agricultural  products  because  its  people  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  these  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  may  be  called  a  nation  of 
farmers,  as  nearly  one-half  of  the  working  population 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and,  what  is  better  still, 
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three-fourths  of  these  cultivators  live  on  their  own 
farms.  The  most  valuable  crops  of  the  country  are 
the  cereals,  hay,  and  cotton. 


THE  CEREALS. 

Raise  in  pots  or  in 
beds  some  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  rice,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  millet 
and  you  will  find  that 
all  but  the  buckwheat 
have  the  structure  of 
common  grass,  and  are 
therefore  grasses.  We 
Americans  call  the  seed 
of  the  maize ,  corn .  An 
Englishman  calls  the 
seed  of  the  wheat,  corn. 
The  seeds  of  all  these 
grasses  are  properly 
corns,  and,  because 
from  the  flour  formed 
from  them  various  kinds 
of  bread  are  made,  they 
CORN-  are  called  bread-corns. 

Any  grass  that  p  roduces  bread-corn  is  a  cereal.    Since 
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buckwheat  is  not  a  grass  it  is  not  one  of  the  cereals, 
but  it  is  often  classed  with  them  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  its  seeds  are  made  into  flour. 

Of  all  vegetable  products  the  cereals  are  the  most 
important,  because  they  are  the  principal  food  of  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family.  If  the  cotton  crop  fails,  it 
occasions  great  inconvenience  to  poor  people,  still  they 
can  live  through  the  year  in  spite  of  it ;  but  if  a  wheat 
crop  or  rice  crop  fails  in  some  densely  populated 
eastern  country,  it  may  mean  death  by  starvation  to 
thousands  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world  subsists 
chiefly  upon  rice. 

Rice  is  a  cereal  of  warm  latitudes,  being  found  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
temperate  zone.  It  was  formerly  produced  on  the 
low-lands  along  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  but  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  is  declining  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities  in 
India,  China  and  Japan,  where  in  certain  localities  it 
is  almost  the  only  food  of  the  very  poor. 


CORN. 

Wheat  ranks  next  to  rice  in  importance ,  but  in  our 
own  country  the  most  valuable  cereal  is  Indian  corn  or 
maize,  as  it  is  more  properly  called.  This  is  a  native 
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of  the  New  World  and  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
long  before  the  white  man  set  foot  upon  this  conti- 
nent. The  climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain,  as  it  needs  summers  which  are  marked  by  hot 
nights  as  well  as  days,  and  by  copious  showers.  It 
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flourishes  in  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States, 
being  readily  grown  almost  anywhere  south  of  the 
forty-si  xth  parallel . 

The  principal  corn  belt  lies  between  the  Gulf  States 
and  Michigan,  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  into 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Although  the  corn  crop 
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of  the  country  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  the  wheat 
crop,  very  little  of  it  is  shipped  to  foreign  ports. 
Corn  is  the  food  of  various  animals,  while  wheat  is 
consumed  by  man  alone.  Most  of  the  corn  raised  in 
the  United  States  is  used  for  feeding  domestic  animals, 
especially  swine.  Consequently  from  the  section 
where  it  is  most  abundant  great  quantities  of  bacon 
are  exported. 


THE  MAIZE. 

"  That  precious  seed  into  the  furrow  cast 
Earliest  in  springtime  crowns  the  harvest  last." 

— PHCEBE     CARY 

A  song  for  the  plant  of  my  own  native  West, 

Where  nature  and  freedom  reside, 
By  plenty  still  crowned,  and  by  peace  ever  blest,    . 

To  the  corn !  the  green  corn  of  her  pride  ! 
In  the  climes  of  the  east  has  the  olive  been  sung, 

And  the  grape  been  the  theme  of  their  lays, 
But  for  thee  shall  a  harp  of  the  backwoods  be  strung. 

Thou  bright,  ever  beautiful  maize  ! 


With  springtime  and  culture,  in  martial  array 
It  waves  its  green  broadswords  on  high, 

And  fights  with  the  gale,  in  a  fluttering  fray, 
And  the  sunbeams, which  fall  from  the  sky  ; 

It  strikes  its  green  blades  at  the  zephyrs  at  noon, 
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And  at  night  at  the  swift-flying  fays, 
Who  ride  through  the  darkness,  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
Through  the  spears  and  the  flags  of  the  maize  ! 

When  the  summer  is  fierce  still  its  banners  are  green, 

Each  warrior's  long  beard  groweth  red, 
His  emerald-bright  sword  is  sharp-pointed  and  keen, 

And  golden  his  tassel-plumed  head. 
As  a  host  of  armed  knights  set  a  monarch  at  naught, 

They  defy  the  day-god  to  his  gaze, 
And,  revived  every  morn  from  the  battle  that's  fought, 

Fresh  stand  the  green  ranks  of  the  maize  ! 

But  brown  comes  the  autumn,  and  sear  grows  the  corn, 

And  the  woods  like  a  rainbow  are  dressed, 
And  but  for  the  cock  and  the  noontide  hoin 

Old  Time  would  be  tempted  to  rest. 
The  humming-bee  fans  off  a  shower  of  gold 

From  the  mullein's  long  rod  as  it  sways, 
And  dry  grow  the  leaves  which  protecting  enfold 

The  ears  of  the  well-ripened  maize  ! 

At  length  Indian  Summer,  the  lovely,  doth  come, 

With  its  blue  frosty  nights,  and  days  still, 
When  distantly  clear  sounds  the  waterfall's  hum, 

And  the  sun  smokes  ablaze  on  the  hill ! 
A  dim  veil  hangs  over  the  landscape  and  flood, 

And  the  hills  are  all  mellowed  in  haze, 
While  fall,  creeping  on  like  a  monk  'ueath  his  hood, 

Plucks  the  thick  rustling  wealth  of  the  maize. 
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And  the  heavy  wains  creak  to  the  barns  large  and  gray, 

Where  the  treasure  securely  we  hold, 
Housed  safe  from  the  tempest,  dry-sheltered  away, 

Our  blessing  more  precious  than  gold ! 
And  long  for  this  manna  that  springs  from  the  sod 

Shall  we  gratefully  give  him  the  praise, 
The  source  of  all  bounty,  our  Father  and  God, 

Who  sent  us  from  heaven  the  maize  ! 

—  WILLIAM  W.  FOSDICK. 


WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  other  grains, 
not  because  it  is  more  nourishing  but  because  the 
bread  made  from  it  is  more  palatable.  It  needs  a 
warmer  climate  than  any  other  cereal  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  except  maize.  For  this  reason  it  may 
be  cultivated  farther  south  than  oats,  rye,  or  barley. 
It  flourishes  in  regions  much  farther  north  than  the 
corn-belt,  being  successfully  grown  in  the  valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan.  A  cool,  rather  wet  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sunny  summer  and  harvest  time  is  most 
favorable  to  it.  The  climate  of  the  United  States 
south  and  west  of  New  England  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on  account  of  our  sunny 
skies. 
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The  richest  fields  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Puget's 
Sound  to  Southern  California.  In  both  these  regions 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Unlike  corn,  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  is  of  great  commercial  value  ;  about  half  as 
much  being  exported  annually  as  is  consumed  for  food 
at  home.  There  have  been  in  a  single  year  more  than 
five  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  our 
country.  Two  trains  of  freight  cars  stretching  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  city 
would  hardly  contain  the  quantity  produced  in  one  of 
the  years  of  greatest  yield. 

India  is  the  rival  of  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  Her  soil  and  climate  are  as  favor- 
able to  its  cultivation  as  are  our  own,  and  she  has 
the  advantage  of  cheap  labor.  That  is,  a  farmer  in 
India  does  not  have  to  pay  such  high  wages  to  his  men 
as  our  Western  farmers  do,  nor  does  it  cost  him  so 
much  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family.  For  this  reason 
he  can  sell  his  wheat  for  less  a  bushel,  ^nd  so  might 
crowd  American  wheat  out  of  European  markets,  were 
there  not  other  advantages  which  make  it  possible  for 
the  American  farmer  to  sell  cheaply  too. 

In  the  first  place  our  people  are  more  intelligent  and 
are  better  educated  than  the  working  classes  of  the 
Old  World  and  so  are  able  to  use  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural implements  with  success ;  a  thing  that  very 
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ignorant  people  cannot  do.  A  large  farm  may  be 
bought  in  America  for  what  must  be  paid  for  a  few 
acres  in  the  densely  populated  country  of  India,  and 
besides  being  cheaper  the  land  is  rich  and  does  not 
need  fertilizing  as  it  does  in  old  countries,  where  it  is 
partially  exhausted.  Again  canals  and  railways  are 
running  across  our  country  in  all  directions,  so  that  as 
soon  as  a  man's  wheat  is  harvested  he  can  send  it  off 
at  small  expense  to  market,  otherwise  it  would  not 
pay  him  to  grow  it.  It  is  said  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
can  be  carried  by  rail  and  water  many  thousand  miles 
to  some  port  in  Europe,  at  less  cost  than  it  can  be 
carried  twenty  miles  by  horse  power.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Red  River  is  the  largest  wheat  farm  of  the 
world,  being  forty-five  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide  ; 
the  following  description  shows  how  such  farms  are 
managed  in  this  country. 


"THE  BONANZA  FARM." 

Such  a  farm  is  one  which  is  divided  into  smaller 
farms  of  about  six  thousand  acres  each,  all  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent  who  has  an  office,  a  book- 
keeper, a  store-house,  etc.  The  six  thousand  acres  of 
each  farm  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  farms  of 
two  thousand  acres,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  fore- 
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man.  Each  two  thousand- acre  farm  has  its  own  set 
of  buildings,  machines,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  all  under 
the  charge  of  the  general  superintendent. 


A    BONANZA   FARM. 


Think  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  must  be  —  those 
great  fields  of  yellow  wheat  stretching  away  out  over 
the  unbroken  level  farm  as  far  as  eye  can  reach.  And 
what  a  busy  sight,  too,  in  the  harvest  time  —  the  hun- 
dreds of  harvesters,  the  great  harvesting  machines 
drawn  by  horses,  all  moving  across  the  country  like  a 
great  army  rolling  along  the  great  artillery.  They 
have  no  swords,  no  band,  no  drum-beat,  no  note  of 
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fife  to  cheer  them  on.  But  forward  they  move,  the 
mowers  laying  flat  the  long  lines  of  wheat,  and  then 
binding  them  in  a  twinkling  into  great  bundles,  ready 
for  transporting  to  the  great  store  house  which  shall 
hold  them  all.  Bonanza  farming  is  truly  a  wonder- 
ful thing  ;  not  much  like  the  quiet  old-fashioned  coun- 
try farming  in  our  New  England  where  one  man  used 
to  go  out  with  his  hand-scythe ,  his  pitch-fork,  and  his 
single  hay-rake.  Surely  the  western  people  are  people 
of  energy,  quick  to  think  and  quick  to  act. 


COTTON. 

Cotton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wheat  and  rice, 
is  the  most  important  crop 
in  the  world.  That  this 
should  be  so  does  not  seem 
so  very  remarkable  when 
one  remembers  that  of 
the  fourteen  hundred  million 
people  of  the  globe  nearly 
everyone  employs  more  or 
less  cotton  for  clothing. 
More  than  half  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  cloth  is  grown  in  our  own  country.  Until 
recently  ours  has  also  been  the  best  raised.  It  is  a 
plant  that  needs  a  warm,  dry  soil,  with  plentiful 
showers,  and  summers  free  from  frosts.  Our  Southern 
States  have  all  these  conditions,  so  the  portion  of  GUI 
country  lying  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and 
south  of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  has  become  the 
great  cotton-belt  of  the  United  States.  The  areas  of 
greatest  production  in  this  belt  are  the  Yazoo  valley 
in  western  Mississippi  and  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  countries  ranking  next  to  our 
own  in  the  production  of  this  article  of  commerce  are 
India  and  Egypt.  The  growth  in  these  countries  was 
greatly  increased  during  our  civil  war  owing  to  the 
scarcity  in  the  raw  material  during  that  time. 

The  value  of  this  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
was  discovered  long  before  the  Christian  Era.  The 
Chinese  are  known  to  have  manufactured  cloth  from 
cotton  as  early  as  500  B.  C.,  and  in  India  there  are 
old  books  in  which  cotton  is  mentioned,  that  were 
written  eight  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  cotton  plants.  Some  are 
herbaceous,  that  is,  die  to  the  ground  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, while  others  are  trees  and  shrubs.  A  large 
part  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  is  grown 
on  an  herb  that  reaches  a  height  of  from  two  to  four 
feet.  The  fibres  of  the  plant  are  called  staples.  If  they 
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are  long,  the  cotton  is  called  long-staple  cotton,  if 
short,  short-staple  cotton.  The  staples  are  commonly 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Through- 
out our  great  cotton-belt  is  produced  a  short-staple 
cotton  that  is  sometimes  called  uplands,  from  the  fact 
that  it  grows  on  land  somewhat  higher  than  the  sea- 
coast.  Our  best  variety  is  a  long-staple  cotton  which 
grows  on  a  shrub  and  which  is  native  to  America.  It 
thrives  only  on  the  sea-shore  and  as  it  was  first  reared 
on  the  low  islands  along  the  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina coasts  it  is  called  the  Sea-Island  cotton.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  more  costly  kind  is  grown  on  a  shrub 
which  if  left  to  itself  would  attain  a  height  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet,  but  it  is  raised  from  the  seed 
annually,  and  kept  low  by  pruning. 

It  has  fine,  strong,  beautiful,  silky  staples  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  is  sometimes  used  with 
silk.  It  is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  costly  cotton 
of  commerce.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  on 
some  of  the  marine  islands  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
off  our  Southern  coasts. 

The  pods  in  which  the  cotton  forms  are  the  size  of 
a  large  walnut;  when  ripe,  however,  they  burst  open 
and  become  about  as  large  as  an  apple.  The  withered 
pods  hold  the  fluffy  cotton-wool  so  firmly  .that  it  can- 
not readily  escape  and  fall  to  the  ground,  but  may  be 
easily  picked.  When  the  fields  are  white  from  the 
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bursting  of  these  pods,  they  are  filled  from  morning 
till  night  with  negroes  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the 
woolly  mass  and  throwing  it  into  long  baskets. 

The   seeds  of  the  cotton  plant  are   entangled  with 
the  fibres  and  must  of  course  be  gathered  with  them. 


PICKING  COTTON. 


They  are  so  entangled  that  it  takes  a  man  an  entire 
day  to  pick  the  seeds  from  a  single  pound  of  the  wool. 
There  was  formerly  but  little  cotton  raised  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  a 
great  deal  for  market  on  account  of  its  taking  so  long 
to  free  it  from  the  seeds. 
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But  in  1793,  Eli  Whitney,  a  Massachusetts  man, 
invented  a  machine  that  will  clean  three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  wool  much  better  and  more  quickly 
than  a  man  can  clean  by  hand  a  single  pound.  This 
machine  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  small  teeth,  some- 
thing like  those  of  a  saw,  seize  the  staples  and  drag 
them  between  rollers  so  near  together  that  the  seeds 
cannot  pass  through.  It  is  called  the  cotton-gin,  the 
last  part  of  the  word  being  a  contraction  for  engine. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  led  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  South  in  influence  and  wealth.  So  important 
did  our  cotton-crop  become  commercially  that  it  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  political  saying,  "Cotton  is  King." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

If  we  could  have  travelled  over  the  United  States  a 
hundred  years  ago,  we  should  not  have  found  a  single 
cotton  factory  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  We 
should  have  seen  our  great  grandmothers  doing  their 
spinning  and  weaving,  at  their  own  firesides,  by  means 
of  a  spinning-wheel  and  a  rude  kind  of  loom,  and 
using  generally  for  their  cloth  the  flax  grown  in  their 
gardens  or  the  wool  produced  by  their  sheep.  Cotton, 
although  more  abundant  and  for  many  purposes 
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better  than  either,  could  not  readily  be  formed  into  a 
thread  strong  enough  and  good  enough  for  weaving. 

After  a  time  people  found  they  could  successfully 
use  cotton  with  their  linen.  Examine  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton-cloth and  you  will  see  that  some  of  the  threads 
run  the  whole  -length  of  it.  These  are  the  warp  of 
the  cloth,  those  that  run  back  and  forth  from  selvage 


DOMESTIC  SPINNING. 

to  selvage  are  the  woof.  The  cotton  threads  spun  by 
our  grandmothers  were  much  coarser  and  more  imper- 
fect than  the  beautiful  threads  of  which  the  cotton 
cloth  of  to-day  is  made.  They  were  so  imperfect  that 
they  could  be  used  for  the  woof  only,  so  when  cotton 
was  employed  by  our  grandmothers,  and  by  their 
English  cousins,  it  was  used  with  a  linen  warp. 
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The  making  of  this  cotton-thread  by  the  old  hand 
spinning-wheel  was  slow  and  tedious.  The  cotton  was 
first  worked  into  long,  slender  rolls  by  a  process  called 
carding ;  the  end  of  the  roll  was  next  attached  to  a 
stick  called  a  spindle  in  such  a  way  that,  as  the  wheel 
was  turned,  the  cotton  was  twisted  a  bit  and  then 
wound  up  on  the  spindle.  It  took  days  and  days  to 
spin  enough  thread  to  make  a  few  yards  of  cloth.  In 
the  cloth-making  districts  of  England,  the  weavers 
could  not  buy  all  the  cotton-woof  they  needed  for  their 
looms,  because  the  spinners  could  not  spin  it  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  market. 

In  1764  a  clever  Englishman  made  a  kind  of  frame 
that  would  hold  eight  spindles.  With  this  he  could  of 
course  spin  much  faster  than  when  he  used  one  spindle 
only ;  but  a  part  of  this  contrivance  had  to  be  held  in 
one  hand  and  the  wheel  turned  with  the  other  just  as 
before.  This  wonderful  machine  was  called  a  spinning- 
jenny.  The  last  part  of  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
engine. 

Men  kept  improving  the  spinning-jenny  until,  in- 
stead of  an  apparatus  that  could  fill  eight  spindles  at 
a  time,  a  machine  was  finally  invented  that  would 
hold  eighty  spindles  and  in  place  of  being  worked  by 
hand  could  be  kept  in  motion  by  water  or  by  steam 
power.  This  was  called  a  mule.  To-day  a  single 
young  girl  can  take  care  of  eight  mules,  or  seven 
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hundred  spindles,  all  whirling  about  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
almost  invisible. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  invention  the  spinners, 
who  used  to  sell  their  cotton-thread  after  it  was  spun, 
for  seven  dollars  a  pound,  could  sell  it  for  sixty  cents  a 
pound  and  make  more  money  than  they  could  possibly 
earn  in  the  old  days  by  hand  labor.  The  work  was 
no  longer  done  at  home  however,  on  account  of  the 


SPINNING  MULE. 


costly    machinery    required,    so    factories    began    to 
appear  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England. 

A  new  difficulty  arose  after  a  time.  In  the  old  days 
before  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny,  a  weaver 
might  have  to  spend  the  entire  morning  going  about 
from  cottage  to  cottage  in  the  little  town  where  he 
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lived,  in  order  to  pick  up  cotton  yarn  enough  to  keep 
him  busy  at  his  loom  during  the  afternoon,  but 
now,  a  great  deal  more  thread  could  be  spun  in  England 
than  could  possibly  be  woven  in  the  old  hand  looms. 
This  led  to  new  experiments  out  of  which  was  finally 
produced  a  loom  that  could  also  be  run  by  machinery. 
All  these  things  were  invented  in  Great  Britain,  and 
at  once  placed  England  in  a  position  to  acquire  great 
wealth  by  making  cloth  for  the  whole  world. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  United  States  was  very 
anxious  to  find  out  how  these  wonderful  machines  were 
made  and  how  they  were  operated,  but  England 
guarded  the  secret  well.  At  last,  however,  in  1789, 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Slater,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came  to  this 
country.  He  had  spent  several  years  as  a  workman 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  England  for  the  express  purpose 
of  learning  about  the  machinery  in  use,  in  order  that 
he  might  bring  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  people  of 
America.  This  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do  because  he 
could  not  take  through  the  English  custom  house  any 
drawings  or  descriptions  of  the  machines  used  in  the 
English  factories.  However  he  had  learned  his  lesson 
so  well  that  he  succeeded  in  giving  directions  by  means 
of  which  spinning  mules  and  power  looms  were  made 
here.  A  factory  was  first  started  in  Providence,  K.  I., 
and  later  others  were  built  in  a  little  place  fifteen  miles 
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from  Providence,  now  called  Slatersville.  Manufac- 
turing soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  our  country.  With  the  exception  of  England, 
no  country  of  the  Old  World  produces  as  much  cotton- 
cloth  as  the  United  States  does  to-day. 

She  not  only  furnishes  her  own  people  with  most  of 
the  cotton  goods  they  use,  but  is  successfully  compet- 
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PRINCIPLE  OP  POWER-LOOM. 


ing  with  the  English  in  supplying  other  people.  Her 
cloths  find  a  very  good  market  even  in  India  and  in 
China,  although  these  countries  are  so  much  farther 
from  the  United  States  than  they  are  from  England, 
and  although  the  American  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
their  workmen  much  higher  wages. 
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That  the  United  States  can  sell  her  cotton  tissues 
low  enough  in  these  countries  to  compete  with  Eng- 
land is  due  to  two  things.  In  the  first  place  though 
the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  more  a  day  to 
his  laborers,  they  can  do  a  great  deal  more  in  a  day 
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than  European  workmen.  It  is  said  that  an  American 
operative  will  work  up  a  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  as 
quickly  as  an  Englishman  will  work  up  sixty-seven 
pounds,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  the  working  classes  live  in  better  houses, 
eat  more  nourishing  food,  and  are  better  educated  than 
they  are  in  England. 
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Another  reason  why  the  United  States  is  able  to 
compete  with  England  in  the  eastern  markets  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  British  cloths  have  rather  a  bad 
reputation.  "  This  reputation  is  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  excessive  amount  of  size  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Size  is  a  mixture  containing  starchy  and  fatty 
matters  and  other  ingredients,  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  yarns  in  weaving.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  English  in  the 
making  of  cheap  cottons  to  add  also  a  certain  amount 
of  china  clay,  and  the  amount  of  this  ingredient  is 
sometimes  so  great  that  the  fabric,  though  showy  when 
new,  will  not  bear  washing.  Now  it  is  true  that  in 
one  of  the  largest  markets  for  British  cottons,  China, 
such  cheap  goods  are  bought  by  people  who  know  very 
well  what  they  are  buying,  and  who  use  them  for 
funeral  wrappings,  for  the  making  of  padded  garments 
that  are  never  washed,  and  other  purposes.  In  India 
and  in  various  other  markets  also,  there  is  a  demand 
for  cheap  goods  such  as  can  be  supplied  only  by  exces- 
sive sizing.  Nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  that  such  fabrics  have  in  many  places  lowered 
the  credit  of  British  manufactures,  and  created  a  pref- 
erence for  the  products  of  American  looms.  It  is  a 
further  objection  to  the  practice  in  question  that  when 
china  clay  is  used  in  excess  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  yarns  may  retain  the  clay,  that  the  weaving- 
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sheds  should  be  steamed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure 
the  health  of  the  workpeople." 


TRAVELS  OF    A  FLUFF  OF  COTTON. 

A  bit  of  thread  is  a  little  thing ;  you  thro^  it 
away  without  a  thought.  But  when  you  look  closely, 
it  is  really  beautiful  —  round,  even,  smooth,  and 
strong  —  a  very  different  thing  from  the  fluff  of  cot- 
ton it  was  made  of.  And  well  it  may  be  different, 
for  it  has  traveled  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
backward  and  forward  in  one  mill.  It  has  been  picked 
and  beaten  and  combed  and  pulled  and  rolled  and 
twisted  and  singed  and  washed  and  bleached  and  —  at 
last, —  wound  on  to  a  spool.  It  has  been  educated  to 
lie  straight,  to  twist  properly,  to  keep  amiable  rela- 
tions with  its  brother  filaments.  It  has  been  delivered 
over  bodily  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men  and  machines 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  it  comes  out  of  that  training 
school  a  perfect  bit  of  thread. 

Troubles  began  with  the  fluff  of  cotton  the  moment 
it  entered  the  thread  factory .  It  was  laid  on  a  bed  —  a 
machine  bed,  you  know  ;  sharp  teeth  came  down  and 
picked  out  the  seeds  that  had  grown  in  it,  and  iron  whips 
beat  it  unmercifully,  going  over  it  again  and  again  till 
all  the  dirt  had  fallen  through  the  open-work  bed  bottom. 
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Then  the  much  subdued  bit  of  cotton,  beaten  out  quite 
flat,  passed  on  out  of  the  "picker"  to  fall  into  the 
savage  clutch  of  the  "larder."  The  business  of  this 
machine  is  to  make  all  the  tiny  fibers  of  the  cotton  lie 
straight,  side  by  side,  and  it  does  it  as  you  do  to  your 
hair,  by  coming  with  long  iron  teeth,  till  all  the  knots 
and  snarls  are  out  of  it,  and  it  is  a  smooth,  even 
gossamer  web. 

But  still  it  does  not  look  much,  like  thread,  and  it 
starts  next  between  sets  of  rollers,  something  like 
those  on  a  clothes  wringer,  only  much  larger.  The 
first  pair  of  rollers  goes  rather  slowly  and  between  them 
the  filmy  cotton  web  is  merely  pressed  down.  But 
the  next  pair  of  rollers  it  comes  to  turns  faster,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cotton  gets  between  them  it  is  pulled 
harder.  The  first  rollers  will  not  let  it  go  any  faster, 
and  so  of  course  it  gets  drawn  out  thinner  and  nar- 
rower, till  it  comes  to  the  third  pair  of  rollers.  These 
turn  faster  still,  and  naturally  pull  it  out  still  more, 
for  all  the  time  that  stubborn  first  pair  will  not  allow 
it  to  go  through  any  quicker. 

You  can  see  that  when  that  unlucky  bit  of  cotton 
comes  out  of  this  machine  it  is  very  much  longer  and 
very  much  narrower  than  when  it  began.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  beautiful  narrow  gauzy  ribbon,  light  enough  to 
float  away  on  the  air.  In  this  shape  it  is  called  a 
"  sliver,"  and  it  passes  on  to  a  most  "cranky  "  and  par- 
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ticular  machine  that  almost  seems  to  have  ideas  of  its 
own.  This  piece  of  iron  picks  out  everything  that 
does  not  belong  to  perfect  thread,  even  the  short  fibers 
of  cotton.  It  leaves  nothing  but  the  longest  and  best, 
and  makes  sure  that  not  one  of  them  lies  crooked. 

Then  the  cotton  ribbon  goes  back  to  those  odd  draw- 
ing rollers,  and  is  pulled  out  longer  and  longer  and 
thinner  and  thinner  every  time  it  goes  through.  Some 
more  "slivers"  are  put  in  with  it,  and  they  go  on 
together — "doubled,"  they  call  it.  This  is  done  till 
the  gauzy  ribbon  will  hardly  hold  together  and  then 
to  keep  it  from  pulling  altogether  apart,  it  gets  a  little 
twist. 

Now  it  is  called  "roving."  But  it  has  not  taken 
leave  of  those  relentless  drawing  rollers,  for  you  know 
we  want  our  thread  very  fine.  The  roving  is  drawn 
and  doubled  again  and  again,  till  at  last  it  is  fine  as  a 
spider's  web,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  "  mule." 

This  is  not  an  animal,  but  a  machine  that  is  said 
sometimes  to  behave  like  one.  The  roving,  you  must 
know,  when  it  goes  to  the  mule  is  all  wound  upon  big 
bobbins ;  long  rows  of  these  are  set  up  on  wire  pins 
at  the  end  of  a  long  row  of  spindles,  and  the  ends 
fastened  to  them.  Now  the  machine  starts  up,  and  a 
wonderful  thing  happens.  The  big  frame  holding  the 
spindles  moves  quietly  back,  each  spindle  dragging 
its  thread  of  roving  with  it ;  the  bobbins  whirl  and 
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give  it  a  twist,  and  thus  in  a  second  a  long  piece  of 
roving  becomes  twisted  fr  yarn."  Then  the  frame  stops, 
moves  back,  and  the  yarn  is  wound  up.  Again  the 
frame  moves  forward,  and  another  length  of  roving  is 
pulled  off,  twisted  into  yarn,  and  wound  up.  So  it 
goes  on  till  every  bit  of  roving  has  been  turned  into 
yarn  almost  as  fine  as  a  spider's  web,  and  if  the  room 
were  not  kept  very  warm  and  very  damp  it  would  not 
hold  together  an  instant.  A  pound  of  cotton  has  now 
become  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long  I 

When  the  thread  is  finished  and  made  into  skeins, 
it  still  has  much  before  it — washing,  bleaching,  and 
drying  on  a  queer  iron  ball  that  whirls  it  around  seven 
miles  a  minute,  and,  of  course,  flings  the  water  out, 
and  lastly  winding  upon  spools  by  another  wonderful 
arrangement.  .Then  finally,  and  perhaps  most  curious 
of  all,  is  a  machine  that  actually  seems  to  have  sense. 
It  has  to  be  fed,  to  be  sure.  One  girl  pushes  in  big 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  little  round 
labels  on  each  end  of  the  spool.  Another  girl  feeds 
spools,  and  that  machine  puts  them  together.  It  cuts 
out  the  round  labels,  fastens  them  tightly  to  the  spool, 
a  different  one  on  each  end,  and  drops  them  out  the 
other  side,  perfect,  one  hundred  in  a  minute.  Could 
it  do  more  if  it  had  sense  ? 

And  after  all  this  time  of  work  and  trouble,  and 
care ,  it  is  sent  to  a  store ,  where  you  can  buy  it  for  a 
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few  pennies.  Not  long  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
cotton  thread.  A  New  England  woman  made  the  first 
on  her  spinning-wheel  about  eighty  years  ago,  and 
now  one  mill  in  the  United  States  makes  nearly  four- 
teen thousand  miles  of  thread  every  day.  —  Olive 
Thome  Miller. 


GRAZING. 

Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  reaching  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf,  are  great  plains,  too  dry  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  but  so  rich  in  grains,  that  some  one 
has  called  them  the  "  Almighty's  pasture  grounds." 
They  look  like  great  dry  deserts,  sparingly  covered 
with  small  tufts  of  grass  with  short  shrivelled  blades 
which  are  of  a  pale  green  color. 

This  is  the  famous  "  buffalo  grass  "  which  covers 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Rockies. 
Though  it  gives  to  the  country  a  dried  look,  and  an 
appearance  of  desolation  and  barrenness,  yet  this 
grass  is  the  richest  known. 

The  buffalo  grass  is  rarely  over  two  or  three  inches 
in  height,  and  its  seed  is  produced  on  flowers  almost 
covered  by  leaves  which  lie  close  to  the  ground.  It 
grows  in  little  tufts,  broad  and  dense,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  sweet.  When  making  its  first  growth 
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in  the  spring,  it  is  green,  then  it  dries  on  the  stem 
and  remains  the  rest  of  the  year  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  cured  hay  on  the  open  ground. 

Without  a  single  exception,  horses,  mules  and  stock  of 
that  description,  will  eat  no  other  kinds  of  grass  as 
long  as  a  tuft  of  buffalo  grass  is  to  be  found. 

Formerly  millions  of  buffalo  roamed  over  these 
plains ;  but  now  they  have  almost  disappeared  from 
their  old  haunts  and  in  their  places  are  found  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  buffalo  was  hunted  for  its  hide.  It 
is  thought  that  in  a  single  winter  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  killed  on  the  lines  of  the 
Union  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroads.  Before  the 
white  man  penetrated  this  region,  they  were  almost 
the  only  support  of  many  tribes  of  Indians.  The  hide 
of  the  buffalo  furnished  them  with  clothing  and  shel- 
ter and  the  flesh  with  food. 

These  plains  which  were  originally  the  home  of  the 
buffalo  are  now  supporting  millions  of  cattle  which 
furnish  not  only  the  people  of  our  country  with  food 
but  people  of  Europe  as  well. 

A  "cattle  ranch"  as  it  is  called,  consists  generally 
of  one  or  more  houses  built  of  logs,  near  which  are 
long  stables  and  corrals — yards  enclosed  by  strong, 
high  fences  built  of  logs  set  firmly  on  end  in  the 
ground,  and  placed  close  together.  The  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  ranch  run  wild,  all  the  year  round,  on  the 
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neighboring  plains  in  great  herds,  mingled  with  those 
of  other  ranches,  and  distinguished  from  them  only  by 
the  brand  of  the  owner. 

Only  once  a  year  does  the  owner  see  his  cattle  — 
at  the  annual  "  round-ups."  In  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  early  in  June  these  take  place,  A  large 


A  GRAZING  FARM. 

number  of  herders  are  employed,  and  all  the  cattle  for 
many  miles  in  all  directions,  are  collected  and  run 
into  a  great  corral.  It  is  a  strange,  lively  scene  —  the 
"cowboys,"  as  the  herders  are  called,  on  their  half- 
wild  Indian  ponies,  driving  in  the  great  bands  of  wild 
cattle,  which  are  constantly  breaking  loose  and  run- 
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ning  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the  herders.  Horses 
and  men  alike  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Once  gathered  together,  the  cattle  of  each  ranch- 
man are  placed  by  themselves,  and  the  calves  born 
that  spring,  and  which  still  run  with  their  mothers,  are 
marked  with  the  brand  of  the  owner.  Such  as  are 
destined  for  immediate  sale  are  taken  out,  and  the 
rest  are  turned  loose  together  on  the  range  again. 

The  Great  Plains  of  the  Western  States  form  one 
vast  cattle-range.  From  Texas  northward  we  find 
them  dotted  over  with  the  huts  of  the  ranch-men,  and 
covered  with  herds  of  cattle.  They  follow  closely  the 
retreating  steps  of  the  buffalo.  So,  in  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  mountain  regions — indeed  wherever  grass 
grows  and  hostile  Indians  are  not  too  plentiful — there 
we  find  these  vast  herds  of  cattle. 

When  the  cattle  are  ready  for  market,  they  are 
driven  to  the  nearest  railroads  and  loaded  on  the  cars, 
about  eighteen  being  put  into  one  car.  The  railroads 
are  now  obliged  by  law  to  water  them,  and  at  long  in- 
tervals to  take  them  out  and  rest  and  feed  them.  The 
trains  move  as  much  as  possible  by  night.  Many  of 
these  cattle  are  slaughtered  in  Chicago,  and  the  beef 
sent  farther  east  in  refrigerator  cars.  Thence  it  is 

o 

shipped  to  Europe. 
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FISHERIES. 

The  cod,  the  herring,  and  the  mackerel  are  cold 
sea-water  fishes  ;  and  it  is  along  the  line  of  the  Arctic 
Current  that  these  fish  are  found.  Much  as  the  far- 
mer depends  upon  the  sun  and  rain  for  the  success  of 


DRAWING  IN  A  NET. 


his  crops,  and  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  household,  so 
does  the  fisherman  depend  upon  the  Arctic  Current 
for  his  supply  of  cod,  herring  and  mackerel. 

In  this  Arctic  Current  it  is  supposed  there  is  a  sort 
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of  food,  made  up  probably  of  minute  marine  animals 
on  which  these  fish  especially  seem  to  thrive. 

The  "Great  Banks,"  directly  south  of  Newfound- 
land form  a  regular  sub-marine  plateau  which  are 
known  the  world  over  as  the  "  cod  meadows." 


OYSTER-DREDGING. 


We  have  little  idea  of  how  great  a  business  fishing  is. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  United  States  alone  the  cod,  the 
herring,  and  the  mackerel-fishing  on  "the  banks,"  the 
oyster-fishing  off  the  shores  of  Maryland,  the  lobster- 
fishing  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  the  seal-fishing 
of  the  islands  outside  Alaska,  and  the  salmon-fishing 
of  the  Columbia  River,  employ  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  seventeen  thousand  vessels,  and  repre- 
sent each  year  the  value  of  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
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OLD  MODES  OF  CONVEYANCE. 

When  the  ancient  people  of  Asia  used  to  move  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  new  pasture  for  their  flocks, 
and  wells  of  water  from  which  to  drink,  their  travel- 


ting  was  done  very  slowly ;  the  men  usually  walking 
along  by  the  side  of  their  horses  and  camels. 

A  journey  in  those  days  was  an  event  of  greatest 
importance.  Often  whole  months  were  given  to  think- 
ing it  over  and  preparing  for  it.  The  time  of  the  year, 
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the  condition  of  the  herds,  the  likeliness  of  meeting 
robbers ;  all  these  things  had  to  be  duly  considered. 
And  then,  when  at  last  all  was  in  readiness,  the  cara- 
van would  move  away  as  slowly  as  if  all  eternity  was 
made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  perform  this  one 


journey  in.  I  wonder  what  these  leisurely  people 
would  have  thought  had  they  in  those  days  caught  one 
glimpse  of  the  rush  and  hurry  of  this  nineteenth 
century.  What  would  they  have  said,  I  wonder,  had 
they  been  told  that  some  time  in  a  city  called  Boston 
a  business  man,  sitting  quietly  in  his  office,  would  re- 
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ceive  a  telegram  from  his  business  partner  in  Califor- 
nia inviting  him  to  "  take  a  run  over  ;  "  that  he  would 
instantly  accept  the  invitation,  put  on  his  hat  and  coat, 
take  his  "run  over  "  to  California,  arrange  the  busi- 
ness affair  and  be  back  in  his  office  again  almost  before 
his  creditors  had  discovered  he  was  out  of  town. 

The  length  of  time  on  the  roads  of  pack  horses  and 
stage-wagons  was  then  measured  by  weeks,  and  was 
tedious  in  the  extreme. 

It  seems  strange  almost  that  in  all  the  centuries 
past  no  one  should  have  discovered  the  use  to  which 
the  power  of  steam  could  be  put ;  that  for  all  those 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  with  all  their  improve- 
ments in  architecture,  with  all  the  refinement  in  art, 
and  with  all  the  development  of  thought  and  learning 
in  every  other  line,  that  this  one'  subject  of  travel 
should  never  have  been  improved  upon  until  this  pres- 
ent time. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  century  the  first 
steam-boat  was  made .  How  Robert  Fulton ,  its  inven- 
tor, was  laughed  at  and  sneered  at  for  saying  that  he 
believed  he  could  make  a  boat  go  by  steam-power ! 
And  how  the  people  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths  and 
stared  in  dumb  amazement  when  his  first  little  steam- 
boat did  propel  itself  up  the  Hudson  River.  And 
how  quickly  a  complete  revolution  in  the  way  of  water 
travelling  was  brought  about  by  this  discovery. 
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THE  FIRST  RAILROAD. 

It  was  not  until  1830  that  the  railroad  scheme 
was  brought  before  the  people.  The  inventor  of 
the  first  locomotive  was  George  Stephenson,  a  humble 
coal-digger  in  Northumbria,  England.  But  Colum- 
bus, you  remember,  was  but  the  son  of  a  simple 
wool-comber  ;  and  it's  quite  time  that  we  all  began  to 
understand  that  one's  parentage  or  one's  position  in 
life  has  very  little  on  the  whole  to  do  with  what  one 
may  become  if  he  will  study  and  think  and  be  honest- 
hearted. 

Stephenson's  experience  in  getting  the  aid  of  the 
English  Parliament  was  not  unlike  that  of  Columbus 
in  getting  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  kings. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  great  Parliament,  and 
presented  his  plans,  they  looked  upon  him  with  no 
little  scorn,  they  yawned  as  he  laid  out  his  pictures  of 
machinery  before  them,  and  finally  told  him  that  in 
their  opinion  the  old  ways  of  travelling  were  good 
enough  for  most  people  and  that  he  might  withdraw 
his  request  for  aid  and  so  be  spared  the  chagrin  of  be- 
ing refused.  Then  they  lolled  back  in  their  great  easy 
chairs,  drank  their  beer,  smoked  their  pipes,  and 
thanked  heaven  that  they  should  not  again  be  bothered 
with  that  foolish  young  man  with  his  ridiculous  plans 
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for  whisking  people  from  place  to  place  at  a  speed  al- 
together undignified  as  well  as  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

But  the  foolish  young  man,  like  Columbus,  had  per- 
severance equal  in  strength  to  his  faith.  The  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  saw  at  once  what  an  immense  ad- 
vantage such  a  road  would  be  to  their  trade,  and  so 
although  the  Parliament  had  so  entirely  refused  him 
aid  or  even  encouragement  they  subscribed  money  for 
building  a  trial  road  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. 

It  was  in  1826  that  work  on  this  first  railroad  was 
commenced.  You  can  imagine  what  a  difficult  piece 
of  work  this  must  have  been ;  for  Stephenson  had 
none  of  this  modern  machinery  for  surveying  and  lev- 
elling, for  tunnelling  and  blasting  rocks,  or  for  con- 
structing bridges  or  sinking  piles  in  the  marshy  ground. 
No  wonder  that  it  took  four  whole  years  to  build  this 
road,  short  though  it  was,  when  we  remember  that  all 
this  had  to  be  done  by  slow,  clumsy  hand  work. 

Four  years  later,  the  road  was  finished.  A  trial 
trip  was  made  to  test  the  work,  and  then  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  many  other  of  the  nobility  were  invi- 
ted to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  making  a  sort  of 
public  dedication  of  the  road. 

Such  an  excitement  as  there  was  in  these  two 
cities  on  this  wonderful  day.  Everyone  in  Liverpool 
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crowded  around  the  station  to  see  the  engine  start  up- 
on its  trip  to  Manchester ;  every  one  in  Manchester 
was  at  the  station  to  see  the  train  come  in  !  All  along 
the  road  were  crowds  and  crowds  of  people  eager  to 
see  the  wonderful  sight.  Among  the  laboring  classes, 
so  great  was  their  jealousy  and  fear  that  these  new  in- 
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ventions  were  going  to  take  away  their  chances  foi 
labor,  that  an  immense  force  of  armed  men  were  or- 
dered out  to  watch  the  crowds  and  prevent  any  attempt 
of  the  mob  to  destroy  the  engine  or  to  do  any  harm  to 
the  brave  inventor. 
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Early  in  the  morning  the  city  of  Liverpool  began  to 
fill  with  people  from  all  parts  of  England,  many  com- 
ing even  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  carriages,  stores  and  houses  were  dec- 
orated with  all  manner  of  flying  decorations  and  the 
city  throughout  was  dressed  for  a  gala  day. 

Eight  locomotives  and  thirty-three  passenger  car- 
riages had  been  provided  by  the  railroad  company  for 
their  invited  guests.  With  the  bands  playing,  the  people 
shouting  and  cheering,  silk  flags  flying,  the  train  moved 
away — slowly,  we  should  say  to-day,  but  to  the  gaily 
dressed  people  within  the  carriages,  it  was  as  if  they 
were  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

"It  is  as  if  we  were  flying,"  said  one. 

"It  takes  our  very  breath  away,"  said  another. 

As  the  train  reached  Manchester,  the  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  intense.  For  miles  the  road  was 
lined  with  people  crowded  upon  the  housetops,  upon 
fences,  upon  bridges.  The  laborers  hissed  and  hooted 
as  the  train  went  by  and  were  kept  from  stoning  the 
innocent  people  within  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guards. 

In  this  way  the  inauguration  of  the  first  railroad 
was  brought  about.  America  was  not  long  in  making 
an  attempt  at  railroading,  you  may  be  sure.  And  in 
1831  a  railroad  was  opened  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  locomotive  was  named  "  The  Best 
Friend ;  "  and  if  you  could  but  have  seen  it,  you  would 
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certainly  say  that  it  was  quite  as  odd  and  curious 
looking  an  affair  as  was  its  name. 

A  public  dedication  of  the  road  was  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  one  we  have  just  read  about  in  England. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout  the  country  that  a 
railroad  had  been  built,  and  everywhere  great  schemes 
for  future  railroads  were  talked  about  and  written 
about. 

Not  long  after  the  dedication  of  this  road,  when 
everybody  was  so  full  of  projects  for  the  future,  an  ac- 
cident happened  which  for  a  time  clouded  this  spirit 
of  delight. 

And  such  an  absurd  accident  as  it  was  !  The  negro 
fireman,  being  very  nervous,  I  suppose,  could  not  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  hissing  from  the  safety-valve. 

"I'll  put  a  stop  to  that  noise  yet, "said  he,  scowling 
and  scratching  his  woolly  head.  And  so  he  pressed 
down  the  little  valve,  put  some  bits  of  wood  over  it, 
and  then  to  make  it  doubly  sure,  he  sat  down  upon  it 
himself. 

You  can  imagine  what  was  the  result  to  the  negro, 
to  the  engine,  and  to  the  passengers  in  the  forward 
cars.  This  accident  was  such  a  shock  to  the  people, 
that  for  a  little  time,  there  seemed  danger  that  railroad 
travelling  would  never  again  be  looked  upon  with  fa- 
vor. But  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  clearly  ex- 
plained, a  "  barrier-car "  put  between  the  ^.agine  and 
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the  passengers,  a  solemn  promise  given  to  the  people 
that  the  safety  valve  should  never  again  be  touched  by 
any  one  but  the  engineer,  and  so  the  fright  gradually 
gave  way  and  the  people  travelled  again  by  rail. 

A  trial  trip  as  to  speed  was  arranged  for  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  in  1830.  The  locomotive 
and  a  horse  were  to  start  together ;  and  when  you 
know  that  the  horse  far  outstripped  the  locomotive  in 
the  race ,  you  will  understand  that  the  locomotive  must 
have  been  a  very  crude  affair  at  first. 

Still  the  idea  of  travelling  by  steam  had  taken  hold 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  was  sure  to  grow.  Every 
locomotive  built  was  a  little  better  than  the  one  be- 
fore, the  speed  was  greater,  and  the  action  smoother. 
In  1831  a  trial  trip  was  made  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady  in  one  hour,  proving  to  the  people  that 
now  there  was  no  limit  to  the  speed  that  might  some- 
time be  acquired. 

This  trip  to  Schenectady  was  such  a  comical,  un- 
comfortable affair,  that  I  must  stop  to  tell  you  of  it. 
It  was  a  great  occasion,  much  like  the  day  at  Liver- 
pool in  fact.  The  engineer  was  dressed  in  a  fine  dress 
coat,  and  the  cars  —  which  by  the  way  were  stage- 
coaches tied  upon  trucks — were  filled  with  the  great 
people  of  the  times.  The  conductor  collected  the 
tickets  from  outside  the  coachs,  and  then  mounting 
upon  a  seat  on  the  tender,  blew  a  little  tin  horn  by 
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which  to  tell  the  engineer  that  the  train  was  ready  to 
move. 

And  such  a  move  as  it  was  !  Jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  jerk  ! 
For  the  coaches  were  shackled  together  but  loosely, 
and  for  several  minutes  the  passengers  were  jerked 
along,  off  their  seats,  into  each  others  laps  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  But  the  people  were  all  friends, 
and  were  out  for  pleasure,  and  so  took  it  all  good- 
naturedly,  even  if  the  gentlemen's  hats  were  sent  fly  ing 
across  the  coach,  and  the  ladies'  bonnets  now  and 
then  pitched  forward  over  their  faces. 

But  hardly  had  the  train  settled  itself  into  a  fairly 
quiet  movement  when  a  new  trouble  arose.  This  time 
a  serious  one,  and  one  which  even  the  good-natured 
passengers  could  not  exactly  say  was  enjoyable.  The 
fuel  used  in  the  engine  was  pitch-pine.  This  made  an 
intense  heat,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  the  great  rolls  of 
black  smoke  that  poured  out  over  the  train,  dropping 
its  sparks  and  bits  of  burning  wood  were  sometimes 
terrible .  The  passengers  on  the  tops  of  the  coaches 
raised  their  umbrellas  ;  but  this  made  matters  worse. 
The  umbrellas  caught  fire  and  were  thrown  overboard  ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  the  passengers 
both  outside  the  coaches  and  within,  busied  themselves 
in  jumping  about  and  whipping  each  other  with  hand- 
kerchiefs, hats,  and  canes  to  put  out  the  bits  of  fire. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the    passengers   declared   they 
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never  had  such  a  delightful  ride,  and  the  trip  on  the 
whole  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  success. 

Many  wealthy,  old-fashioned  people  shook  their 
heads  disapprovingly  at  the  new  invention,  and  kept 
to  their  old  way  of  travelling  slowly  along  in  their 
elegant  private  coaches.  All  this  might  be  well  enough 
for  people  who  had  money  and  leisure  ;  but  the  mer- 
chants quickly  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  journey  along  for  two  whole  days  over  the  road 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Railroads  from 
city  to  city  began  everywhere  to  spring  up ;  and  in 
1841  they  were  quite  common-place  affairs. 

When  the  road  between  Albany  and  Boston  was 
finished,  the  stock-holders  sat  down  to  a  great  banquet 
at  which  they  ate  bread  made  from  flour  which  only 
two  days  before  had  been  threshed  in  Rochester.  All 
ate  the  bread  with  great  solemnity,  feeling  that  the 
end  of  Avonders  was  indeed  at  hand. 

As  the  Western  States  began  to  grow  in  importance, 
people  saw  that  a  railroad  must  be  laid  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  At  first  it  seemed  almost  an 
impossibility.  Such  ravines,  such  mountainous  gor- 
ges, such  deep  rocky  cafions  as  there  were  to  be 
tunnelled  and  crossed  and  levelled !  But  in  this 
nineteenth  century  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
nothing  is  impossible.  In  1869  the  Pacific  Railroad 
was  finished  and  New  York  and  San  Francisco  were 
brought  within  a  week's  distance  of  each  other. 
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Away  up  in  the  cold  icy  home  of  the  Esquimaux 
the  reindeer  and  the  dog  still  drag  their  master's  sled 
across  the  fields  of  snow ;  in  the  African  desert  the 
Bedouin  urges  the  slow,  patient  camel ;  hut  in  every 
other  country,  even  through  the  steppes  of  Russia  and 
old  "India's  coral  strands,"  as  the  hymn  says,  stretch 
out  the  long  miles  of  railroads  over  which  to-day  we 
fly,  and  forget  that  it  was  not  always  so,  at  a  speed 
which  only  fifty  years  ago  our  fathers  would  hardly 
have  believed  possible. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

Our  country  could  not  have  increased  in  wealth  and 
in  population  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  fifty  years,  had 
it  not  been  for  railroads.  Some  one  has  said  of  us, 
that  we,  like  the  Romans,  are  a  nation  of  road- 
builders. 

In  1830  there  were  only  twenty-three  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  to-day  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles,  and  new 
lines  are  rapidly  building.  We  have  about  as  many 
miles  as  are  found  in  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
A  peculiarity  of  American  railway  building  is  that  it 
keeps  ahead  of  the  population.  The  great  railway 
builders  push  their  roads  into  sections  where  there  are 
no  cultivated  fields  and  almost  no  inhabitants,  and 
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soon  these  sections  are  filled  with  productive  farms 
and  thriving  towns. 

The  first  Pacific  Railway  was  completed  only  twenty 
years  ago,  and  now  there  are  four  great  lines  in  the 
United  States  connecting  the  two  oceans.  A  perfect 
network  of  roads  covers  the  eastern  half  of  our  country, 
and  new  lines  are  constantly  being  built  east  and 
west. 

The  maps  show  how  we  excel  other  nations  in  this 
respect.  The  first  is  of  the  States  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  second 
is  a  railway  map,  on  the  same  scale,  of  a  portion  of 
Russia  in  which  the  products  and  industries  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
basin . 

See  maps  on  pages  148  and  149. 
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Map  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States  around  Chicago, 
showing  network  of  Railroads. 

Drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  map  of  Russia  on  opposite  page. 
This  area  is  relatively  less  populous  than  the  most  productive  parts 
of  Russia. 
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Map  of  a  portion  of  Russia,  showing  Railroads. 

This  map  is  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  United  States  map, 
on  opposite  page,  and  the  products  of  the  country  are  similar. 
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THE   BUILDING   OF   THE   FIRST  RAILROAD   ACROSS 
THE  CONTINENT. 


It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  realize  how 
gigantic  was  the  task  of 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  All  supplies  for 
the  road  had  to  be  taken 
from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  water  and 
then  inland  to  Sacra- 
mento. Every  bar  of  iron  and  every  tool  had  to  be 
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bought  and  started  on  a  sea  voyage  round  Cape  Horn 
some  five  or  six  months  before  it  was  needed. 

On  the  western  slope>for  the  first  hundred  miles  the 
road  runs  up  and  up  among  the  mountains,  some- 
times crossing  ravines,  running  along  precipices,  or 


SNOWSHEDS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  1JNE. 

tunnelling  its  way  through  solid  walls  of  granite  until 
it  attains  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

About  a  mile  above  the  sea  the  snow  line  was 
reached,  and,  to  protect  the  road,  forty  miles  of  snow 
galleries  had  to  be  built,  in  some  places  strong  enough 
for  avalanches  to  pass  over  them. 
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After  crossing  the  Sierras  the  road  descended  into 
a  vast  plain,  dry,  sere  and  deserted,  where  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  civilized  life,  where  there  was  neither 
fuel  nor  water.  For  more  than  six  hundred  miles  of 
the  route,  there  was  not  a  single  white  inhabitant ;  and 
sometimes  for  a  hundred  miles  at  a  stretch  there  was 
no  water  to  be  found  for  either  man  or  machinery. 

The  surveyors  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
killed  by  the  Indians,  some  of  them  did  lose  their  lives 
in  that  way.  Those  who  did  the  grading  had  to  be 
protected  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  at  all  times  the 
track-layers  and  train  hands  had  to  go  armed.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  men  to  work  upon  the  rail- 
way, until  the  Chinese  came,  and  to  them  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  the  successful  completion  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Work  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  from  both 
the  eastern  and  the  western  end  of  the  road.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  line  is  the  Union  Pacific,  the  west- 
ern end  is  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  The  two  roads 
met  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco  at 
a  little  place  called  Promontory  Point  and  here  was 
celebrated  the  "  Great  Railroad  Wedding "  as  it  is 

O 

sometimes   called.     In  the  presence  of  more    than  a 
thousand  people,  the  last  spike  was  driven  in  place  on 
May  10,  1869,  six  years  after  the  work  Avas  begun. 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  this  last  day,the  Governor's 
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train  arrived  from  California.  The  engine  was  gaily 
decorated  with  little  flags  and  ribbons — the  red,  white 
and  blue.  The  last  tie  was  put  in  place.  It  was 
made  of  California  laurel,  finely  polished,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  silver  escutcheon,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  "  The  last  tie  laid  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
May  10,  1869."  Four  spikes  were  then  furnished,  — 
two  gold  and  two  silver — by  Montana,  Idaho,  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada. 

Word  had  been  sent  all  over  the  country  that  the 
driving  of  the  last  spike  would  be  communicated  to  all 
telegraphic  offices  the  instant  the  work  was  done  ; 
and  people  were  anxiously  waiting  the  news. 

At  last-  came  flashing  over  the  wires  from  Promon- 
tory Point  : 

"Almost  ready,  hats  off,  prayer  is  being  offered."  A 
silence  for  the  prayer  ensued,  then  ran  along  the  wires 
again  : 

"  We  have  done  praying,  the  spike  is  about  to  be 
presented." 

Chicago  replied :  "  We  understand,  all  are  ready 
in  the  East." 

Another  pause  of  a  few   seconds  and  the   lightning 

came  flashing  eastward,   2,400  miles  to  Washington. 

"  Done  !  The  last  rail  is  laid  !  The  last  spike  is  driven  ! 

The  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed  !" 

"A  curious  incident,  connected  with  the  laying  of  the 
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last  rails,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  laying  of  two  lengths 
of  rails  had  been  reserved  for  this  last  day's  work. 
The  Union  Pacific  people  brought  up  their  pair  of 
rails  and  the  work  of  placing  them  was  done  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Central  Pacific  people  then  laid  their  pair 
of  rails,  the  labor  being  performed  by  Mongolians. 
The  foremen,  in  both  cases,  were  Americans.  Here, 
near  the  centre  of  the  great  American  Continent,  were 
representatives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America — Amer- 
ica directing  and  controlling." 
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TRESTLE-BRIDGE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  RAILROADS. 

Great  as  is  the  convenience  of  railroads,  we  must  not 
think  that  that  is  the  only  advantage  derived  by  us  from 
them  ;  for  even  if  we  do  not  travel  at  all,  we  are  bene- 
fited by  them  in  many  other  ways. 

First,  "  consumers  "  are  benefited  by  them.  Here 
is  an  illustration.  Not  many  years  ago  a  severe  famine 
prevailed  in  a  certain  section  of  India.  Thousands 
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of  people  perished  from  starvation.  And  yet  there 
were  other  regions  of  India  where  there  was  abun- 
dance of  food.  But  as  this  had  to  be  transported 
chiefly  in  ox  carts,  only  a  little  could  be  carried  at 
once,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  reach  the  famine- 
stricken  region. 

If  there  had  been  railways  connecting  the  district 
where  the  famine  was  with  those  places  where  food 
abounded,  the  starving  people  could  very  soon  have 
been  relieved ;  and  therefore  the  British  Government 
is  urgently  encouraging  the  construction  of  such  rail- 
ways. 

Again,  "producers"  are  benefited  by  railroads  in 
this  way : 

"  Productions  become  more  valuable  when  there  is 
convenient  railway  transportation.  The  grain  grow- 
ers of  the  Northwest,  the  coal  miners  and  manufactur- 
ers of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Eastern  States,  and  the 
mining  population  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region, 
one  and  all  depend  more  or  less  for  their  prosperity 
upon  the  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  them 
by  railroads. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  railroads  benefit 
all  these  producers,  if  we  consider  especially  the  case 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  of  very  little  use  that  a  region  is 
fertile,  unless  its  products  can  be  readily  sent  to 
market. 
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In  those  days  when  railroads  out  through  the  west 
were  few,  it  often  happened  that  farmers  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  Chicago  burned  some  of 
their  corn  for  fuel  because  of  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation and  the  expense  of  getting  crops  to  market. 
Fire-wood  being  scarce,  the  expense  of  getting  it 
from  any  neighboring  wood-market  made  it  really 
cheaper  on  the  whole  to  burn  the  corn  than  to  buy  the 
wood. 

We  may  almost  say  that  it  is  to  railroads  alone  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Mississippi  is  due.  The  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky,  without  railroads,  were  almost 
wholly  shut  off  from  the  Atlantic  ports  because  of  the 
roughness  and  tiresomeness  of  the  mountain  passes  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  only  way  of  transporting  the 
rich  products  of  the  Kentucky  soil  was  by  rafting 
them  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  ;  and  there 
selling  crop,  raft  and  all,  for  any  price  they  might  be 
able  to  get,  the  farmers  then  would  make  their  way 
home  again  on  foot  or  on  horseback  as  best  they  could. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  great  lines  of  freight 
cars  that  roll  hour  after  hour  along  our  lines  of  rail- 
roads ?  So  many  of  them,  and  labelled  with  the  names 
of  cities  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  !  One 
stands  in  wonder  to  see  them  pass.  We  wonder  where 
they  can  be  going,  what  there  is  in  them,  and  how  in 
the  world  their  owners  can  keep  count  of  them. 
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Those  long  freight  trains  rolling  along  from  the 
North  Central  States  carry  cattle,  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  farm  products. 

Those  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky  are  laden,  you 
would  find,  with  hemp  and  tobacco. 

Those  from  Ohio  and  the  States  close  about  Ohio, 
carry  great  quantities  of  pork,  lard,  and  flour. 

Some  cars  are  loaded  with  coal.  Some  have  in 
them  great  refrigerators  in  which  are  packed  meat 
from  the  far  west,  and  salmon  from  the  Columbia  River. 
Other  cars  have  in  them  great  tanks  in  which  is  petro- 
leum. 

Those  freight  trains  from  the  south  would,  you  will 
know  at  once,  be  loaded  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  in 
the  fruit  season,  with  oranges,  strawberries,  and  the 
rich  melons  that  grow  so  plentifully  in  the  sunny 
south. 
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OUR  COUNTRY'S  FUTURE. 

Farm-houses  dot  the  landscape,  roses  climb  by  cot- 
tage doors,  bees  fill  the  air  with  their  humming,  bring- 
ing home  to  their  hives  the  sweets  gathered  from  far-off 
prairie  flowers ;  the  prattle  of  children's  voices  floats 
upon  the  air,  the  verdant  waste  becomes  an  Eden, 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  spring  into  existence.  A 
great  metropolis  rises  upon  the  Pacific  shore,  where 
the  winter  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of  ever-bloom- 
ing flowers. 

The  ships  of  all  nations  lie  at  anchor  in  the  land- 
locked bays,  or  shake  out  their,  sails  for  a  voyage  to 
the  Orient.  Steamships  come  and  go,  laden  with  the 
teas  of  China  and  Japan,  the  coffee  of  Java,  the  spices 
of  Sumatra.  I  hear  the  humming  of  saws,  the  pound- 
ing of  hammers,  the  flying  of  shuttles,  the  click 
and  clatter  of  machinery.  By  every  mill-stream 
springs  up  a  town.  The  slopes  are  golden  with  ripen- 
ing grain.  The  forest,  the  field,  the  mine,  the  river, 
alike  yield  their  abundance  to  the  ever-growing  mul- 
titude. 

u  Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind  at  length 

Throws  its  last  fetters  off,  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength, 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  ? 
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For,  like  the  comet's  way  through  infinite  space, 
Stretches  the  long  untravelled  path  of  light 

Into  the  depth  of  ages  ;  we  may  trace, 
Distant,  the  brightening  glory  of  its  flight, 
Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight." 

I  do  not  look  with  desponding  eyes  into  the  future. 
The  nations  everywhere, — in  Europe  and  Asia, — the 
new  and  the  old,  are  moving  onward  and  upward  as 
never  before,  and  America  leads  them.  Through  the 
drifting  haze  of  the  future  I  behold  nations  rising  from 
the  darkness  of  ancient  barbarism  into  the  light  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  radiant  cross  once  reared 
on  Calvary  throwing  its  peaceful  beams  afar  —  over 
ocean,  valley,  lake,  river,  and  mountain, illumining  all 
the  earth. 
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